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ductive.’’ The Church has a message, but the pulpit does 
not deliver it. ‘The Church to-day must become a more 
august, a more imposing interpreter of the public conscience. 
The sermon is perfunctory because the responsibility of the 
preacher is limited, He knows that what he says carries 
little or no weight. The message itself falls to the level of 
the purely perfunctory task.’ 
the outside may judge, the fact so freely confessed and so 
deplored is a direct result of the methods by which for so 
many years so much has been made of the ritual and so 
little of the sermon. Men who can preach will, in the long 
run, decline to exercise their gifts for those who take no 
interest in them. Institutions will grow and thrive for a 
while without the impulse of inspiration transmitted through 
human souls. But in time the people not served by the 
institution will clamor for their food, and the preacher will 
come to his own. 
se 


THE Chicago ecord-Herald reports: ‘‘ Prof. Charles 
W. Pearson of the chair of English literature in North-west- 
ern University, which is conducted under Methodist au- 
spices, has thrown a bomb into the ranks of Methodism in 
Evanston, the seat of the university, by giving out for publi- 
cation a statement of his belief that Biblical infallibility is 
a superstitious and hurtful tradition. The Biblical stories of 
Christ bringing the dead to life, of his walking on the water 
and of feeding the multitude with loaves and fishes, are 
mere poetic fancies, incredible and untrue. Prof, Pearson 
declares that the policy of the Methodist Church is one of 
inactivity, obstruction, and Jesuitical silence on the views in 
which the leaders and scholars of the Church have gradually 
come to believe, but which are not held by the body of the 
Church. He says that most of the present teaching is eva- 
sive, and that most of the Sunday-school teaching is almost 
‘ farcical and entirely inadequate.” 


New Ways, Old Needs. 


There is a danger subtle and pervasive which attends the 
changes for the better which have come in all the methods 
by which religion is administered, by which social justice is 
attained, and business is carried on. Human nature in its 
essential sentiments and needs is very little changed from 
what it was seven thousand years ago. The dangereis that 
in the whirl of change and passion for improvement the 
essential things may be overlooked. Spiritual and moral 
hunger are the same; and the pangs of hunger are the same 
when the flock is not fed, whether the lack of food is caused 
by the greed and wickedness of the spiritual overseers of the 
people or by their eagerness to make provision in other 
ways for other needs. The danger besets all churches, old 
and new, and attends the work of some of the most earnest 
lovers of their kind. A few instances may show where the 
danger lies. 

We cannot make too much of “the social conscience.” 
We cannot push too hard the truth that society acting to- 
gether must act for the good of every one, that corporations 
must have souls or cease to cumber the earth which is made 
to produce life. Even mobs must be taught to bring their 
thoughtless enthusiasms under the control of ideals, and 
move together with power only when they move in ‘the right 
direction. We cannot overstate the need of forcing con- 
siderations of justice and a simple regard for truth into the 
consciousness of a nation, and into the relations which are 
brought about between nations of all kinds, great and small, 
enlightened or otherwise. This social conscience is the 
growth of our time; and many are so intoxicated with the 
new hopes which attend it that they are in danger of for- 
getting, that, after all, the individual and the individual 
conscience are the elements out of which the ‘social con- 
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science grows, and that no attention paid to the issues of 
righteousness in national conduct and in social organization 
is of avail, unless each unit, each man, woman, and child 
is set at the right point of view and trained heart, mind, and 
conscience for the work of life. It is possible under the 
noblest teaching concerning our social duties to leave all the 
individual hearts in a congregation weary and hungry. 
This danger besets the most enlightened administrations, 
and is not to be disregarded. 

Of a different kind is that difficulty which comes into the 
older churches, when all the older methods of religious teach- 
ing and fellowship are worn out. What can be more help- 
less in modern life than a church that sprang out of a re- 
vival, has been nursed by revivalism, has lived on the prayer- 
meeting, has grown by the practice of public confession and 
prayer of all who would be saved, and which now finds the 
revival obsolete, the prayer-meeting dead, and no one will- 
ing, as of old, to seek salvation by the mediation of a revi- 
valist? The danger is, in such a case, that they who are ., 
responsible may forget that the needs which brought about 
the revival: and the hunger which was appeased in the 
prayer-meeting remain when the revival and the prayer- 
meeting are gone. That hunger cannot be offset by any 
resort to sociology or by preaching on “current topics.” 
The sermon on football or the situation in China will not 
meet the needs of men and women who seek the church be- 
cause they are sorrowful, sinful, and hungry for the bread 
of life. 

There are half a dozen subjects which lie behind all the 
busy activities and pleasures of common life. The senti- 
ments, the happenings, the joys, and the sorrows which at- 
tend birth, marriage, and death, which are concerned in 
questions about God and duty, about the meaning of life 
and the ends of it, are never far from the thoughts of men 
and women when they are gathered for‘worship and medita- 
tion, They may be amused, entertained, instructed, and 
apparently content with thoughts and motives which relate 
to the outer conduct of life, and have meanwhile a sub-con- 
scious feeling of discontent. Something goes wrong within. 
They ought to be satisfied, but they are not. They have 
been fed, but they are still hungry. They do not grow in 
grace, alchough they seem to have met all the requirements. 
May not the trouble be that, when in haste to adopt new 
methods, they may have forgotten the old needs which will 
not be ignored? In some cases, most certainly, there has 
been a turning away from what are called spiritual methods 
and an openly expressed contempt for them. Many even 
sneer at ‘‘preaching about the beauty of holiness,” when 
there are national problems which ought to engage the atten- 
tion of the church. Such a mood shows a danger not to be 
overlooked. 


The Dangers of Prosperity. 


It is often contested that trial, misfortune, loss, trouble, 
and pain never yet made any one better or sweeter in nature 
or life. But the universality of these things, the impossibil- 
ity of escape from misfortune in some form, would seem to 
indicate that God, in instituting this earthly order, must 
have had a thought of disciplining and educating human 
nature in the way of righteousness, 

We come not out of heart-hreaking trial where we went in. 
The experience has left its mark,— not always a scar or dis- 
figurement, sometimes an ennobling and sanctifying beauty. 
Some natures doubtless are left cynical, bitter, and unbeliev- 
ing; but perhaps on the road to a deeper life it is better 
they should pass through the alkali desert than forever 
remain frivolous, unreflective, and light. We can hardly 
escape the conclusion that afflictions, trials, and troubles do 
play a great part in the development of humanity. At any 
rate, they put us in touch with the great mass of our fellow- 
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beings struggling in the clutches of misfortune. They lead us 
to take new views of other lives, and give us new apprecia- 
tions of reality in all its grim aspects. Sorrow is a great 
bond of kinship. Its universality knits the world together. 
We pity in others what we have felt poignantly in our own 
bodies and souls. Those who have never suffered are apt 
to be scornful, hard, and indifferent toward the pangs,— 
emotions they do not understand. 

Jesus was a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief. 
Through his sufferings he has bound humanity with him, and 
made his pain and passion the afflictive measure of the race. 
But, whether individual suffering tends to virtue and right- 
eousness or to rebellion and a deadening of the spirit, we 
must confess that national chastisement is not always with- 
out its value in the moral growth of a people. The cruel 
death of our late President has brought with it an increased 
seriousness, an added sense of personal responsibility in 
public affairs, of great value in the purifying of politics. 

Such sorrow calls a halt, a pause for reflection in the mad 
career of material aims, a rebrightening of dimmed ideals, of 
realities and values. Why are we here? What manner of 
creature has the conventional life turned out in our person? 


- What have we done for the growth of the soul, the higher 


sentiments, the nobler aspirations? Is it not about time to 
make count of our spiritual assets? These are questions 
that we are bound to ask ourselves in the overshadowed and 
chilly days of life. The great impending realities, the mighty 
powers that rule and sway human destinies, sometimes emerge 
in clouds and thunder. We catch glimpses of their faces, 
splendid and awful in might and majesty ; and the soul is 
purified for the time by the vision seen upon the mount. 

Prosperity too uninterrupted may have its danger, like 
ardent, long-continued sunshine that without trailing mists, 
and the dropping, cooling rain, burns and destroys. Adver- 
sity creates sympathy ; but prosperity too often awakens envy, 
foolish emulation, and sets up false standards in the souls of 
those who toil along the humble ways. The dangers lie 
largely in the creation of an unwholesome and pervasive 
atmosphere that lowers the tone of life. Too much pros- 
perity may benumb and make callous the nature as well as 
too much adversity. The stepping back is so gentle and 
imperceptible that we may find ourselves ultimately changed 
from Stoic to Epicurean, from Christian to pagan, in a modi- 
fied sense, almost without perceiving the transformation. 
The type easily loses its peculiar sharpness, and yields to the 
charms and seductions of the material life. For, whether we 
acknowledge it or not, the Christian type in its purity is 
mainly stoical. It is keeping the body under that the soul 
may have freer play. The type is stoical with special addi- 
tions of sympathy, pity, love, benevolence, hatred of cruelty, 
and abhorrence of degrading crimes. 

Christ did not condemn the rich because wealth is evil in 
itself and may not conduce to blessings untold. Undoubt- 
edly, he condemned it,— as in the case of the rich young man 
who went away sorrowful because he could not comply with 
the conditions imposed,— because it may obscure the vision 
of higher things and lay the chief emphasis of life on its ma- 
terial aspects instead of upon the richer and nobler powers 
of the soul that come through temperance, abstinence, a strict 
watch over life to see that the animal nature is held in leash 
in the struggle of tendencies, propensities, inherited predispo- 
sitions, that goes on in every nature, that is not a mere mush 
of feeble concessions. It is the athletic exercise of virtue 
in the realm of the human spirit that Christ demanded. In 
this he was stoical.. His large toleration was shown in many 
ways. He did not condemn feasting and joyous assemblies : 
he even commended them by his presence; but everywhere 
the material side of life must yield to the free ways of the 
spirit. To keep those ways open and unchoked is the busi- 
ness of human existence. A shifting of values soon makes 
the tenement of more value than the tenant, the casket than 
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the gem it holds, the temple than the god worshipped 
therein, the gold and silver of the altar more than its wor- 
ship. Only a consecrating spirit can ennoble base metal. 
Herein lies the danger,— absorption in that which is simply 
incidental to the growth of a human soul. 

Thus the prosperities become fat weeds that choke the 
garden-beds. A something fetid and unwholesome may 
poison the air from a worldliness too rank and unsanctified. 
Then in his infinite mercy God may send the destroying 
angel to prune our beautiful hedges and wither our costly 
flowers, that the ground may be cleared for a better growth. 
Constantly God is pulling us back from the pits we have 
digged for our own feet. If the process is rude, it is still 
salutary. There is beneficence in the hail and thunder, the 
stormy wind, even the earthquake. The time may come 
when we shall cease to believe that we were made by the 
tailor and the dressmaker, and learn to admit that God has © 
had a hand in us. We cannot close the door on solemn 
lessons. They come in through the wall, they shake us by 
the shoulder at dead of night. We awake to find our little 
world crumbled, all we had depended on lying ruined about 
us. But at last we look up, and find the heavens intact: 
we look within, and discover we have a soul. 


New Creeds. 


The struggle for a new creed on the part of our Presby- 
terian folk is not a matter in which they alone are concerned. 
There is a very general effort at creating new foundations 
among liberals as well as conservatives. It is a recognized 
fact that modern faith must be based on modern science, and 
not on the science of the ancients. It is absurd to require 
a minister in these days to preach a teleology that suited 
the days of Martin Luther or the days that antedated 
Galileo, or an eschatology involving a total reversal of those 
conceptions of the character of God on which we base all 
our religious hope. Religion must conform in its axioms 
and its logic to those scientific views which are now univer- 
sally accredited. The universality of law, the origin of noth- 
ing from nothing, the natural evolution of all things from 
the simple to the more complex; the interdependence and 
unity of the spiritual and corporeal, are truths no longer 
questioned by intelligent people. The effort now must be to 
widen out our faiths to conform to these universals. To do 
this may seem at a glance a very simple matter, but never 
was it more difficult to write out a creed or to define any- 
thing that may be called a standard of faith. 

Shall we try to recast the old creeds, to soften asperities, 
and inject a modicum of modern sentiment? ‘This will be 
found difficult every way. As one layer of the objectionable 
is peeled off, the next lower seems more irreconcilable. So 
we soon find ourselves reduced to a very meagre statement. 
“God and Immortality,” says a distinguished writer, “that 
is about all that is left.” But right here is the big battle,— 
the greatest of all. Can we any longer speak with confi- 
dence of a Creator, an absolute Maker of something from 
nothing? When we do this, are we not carrying theology, 
and with it religious thought, outside the range of scientific 
determination? Is not all modern thought based rigidly 
upon the conception of an Eternal Life, permeating all things 
and determining all things, but creating nothing at all? 
Can the Church go on declaring a Creator, while science 
declares the eternal persistence of all substance and law? 
If we turn to the doctrine of immortality, we find that or- 
thodoxy is splitting over conditional immortality, as a sub- 
stitute for natural immortality. It will be difficult to take 
the old creeds and reconstruct them until we have thought 
through these very fundamental doctrines. 

Shall we try to dispense with creeds altogether? That 
we plainly cannot do. If we work together as religious 
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people, we must understand each other. Do we believe in 
human responsibility to a Supreme Being or to Infinite 
Fatherhood? What is our relation to Jesus as a Christ, or 
human Leader? How do we stand on the question of 
evolution? These questions underlie moral character in 
many ways. The broadest toleration does not sweep out 
believing. Believing may and should be based on knowledge 
and common sense. 

What we must have is a defensible creed. It is no longer 
of value to go aside into a conventicle, and reiterate belief 
in positions that, stated in the forum, would bring ridicule. 
We must go before the world, and await its judgment. The 
position is no longer tenable that our creeds are to be judged 
only by sanctified hearts. The church is not a body of saints 
who have a special revelation. No sort of room is left in 
decent society for maligning God as a torturer of infants or 
of adults, either. Science has obliterated a great deal that 
could once be believed about heavens and hells. Agnosti- 
cism has a place, and a large place. It means that we wait 
for more research to shed more light. It affirms the right to 
suspension of judgment, where data are not sufficient to en- 
able us to render a clearly defined opinion. But what we 
do affirm must not be stuff that we cannot defend outside the 
church and the assembly. ; 

On the whole, this tinkering business is bringing us to a 
deep conviction that what we want, after all, is not authority, 
but common sense. We have taken some of the best litera- 
ture in the world out of the schools, housed it in our 
churches, classified it as sacred, and left it to be defined by 
old formulas that are musty with decay. The clergy has 
been educated not to a clean, manly, scholarly discussion of 
this literature, but to a textual interpretation, or rather per- 
version, of its total purport. The current creeds require this. 
Will not all churches be compelled to allow free study and 
free interpretation of their text-books or Scriptures? Will 
this not lead to deeper investigation and to a richer unfold- 
ing of spiritual life? 

Our creeds must concern themselves hereafter with en- 
tirely new topics. They must reach up to the Fatherhood of 
God and out to the brotherhood of man. They must be as 
much sociological as theological. Religion must once more 
become what the word implies, something to bind together, 
—that which embraces, not that which divides. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Referendum. 


At the last meeting of the board of directors of the 
Association, held on January 14,1 called the attention of 
the board to the possibility of using the principle of the 
referendum in testing the feeling of our churches in regard 
to the initiation and conduct of our more important denom- 
inational enterprises. The subject was assigned to the next 
meeting of the board for consideration, and I now desire the 
counsel of my fellow-workers concerning this suggestion. 

It is obvious that Congregational independency as a 
system of church government contains certain organic weak- 
nesses. Our own denominational machinery betrays evident 
defects. Our fundamental in principles of dependency and 
fellowship do not always work comfortably together. In 
fact, these principles in practice appear at times to neutral- 
ize each other. We have on the one hand in our little body 
those who hold that there is no such thing as the Unitarian 
Church of America, but only individual churches; and in 
our present incoherent condition this statement is accurate 
enough, But, on the other hand, there are those in our com- 
munion who, while they still affirm the autonomy of the local 
church, yet recognize that the tendency of our age in all 
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departments of human activity is to adopt corporate and 
social methods and to concentrate energies. These friends 
feel that Unitarianism must be represented in this genera- 
tion not merely by “a miscellaneous agglomeration” of 


independent churches, but by a distinct and corporate relig-- 


ious organization. They therefore emphasize denomina- 
tional life, unity of method, and consolidation, or at least 
correlation, of work. 

I am myself an old-fashioned Congregationalist. I believe 
thoroughly in the principle of democracy, both in State and 
in Church. We want no abatement in our loyalty to the 
noble Puritan spirit of non-conformity. We hold tenaciously 
to our inherited right to insist that each individual church is 
a complete republic of God. It is evident, moreover, that, 
whatever our individual convictions may be, any tendency 
to centralization of authority in our free communion will be 
ardently resisted. It cannot be reasonably maintained that 
our denominational] salvation lies in the adoption of Episco- 
palian or Presbyterian methods. Whatever our divergent 


opinions, it is clear that our churches must stand or fall, 


live or die, in their independent Congregationalism. I 
believe that the cure for the obvious defects of democratic 
government in the State is in real and more democracy. In 
like manner I venture to believe that the remedy for the 
acknowledged deficiencies of Congregational government is 
to be found in more Congregationalism. In following out 
this conviction, I have come to ask if there may not be for 
us in the policy of the referendum a suggestion of increased 
efficiency. 

I do not deceive myself into thinking that any readjust- 
ment of machinery or the introduction of new machinery will 
solve all our problems. The essential thing is not the 
mechanism, but the fire under the boiler. The two antithetic 
principles of Congregationalism can be made to work to- 
gether only through the overmastering energy of a vital 
spiritual purpose. The fundamental thing is always the 
deepening of the spiritual life of the churches, the kindling 
of the flame of ardor, the lighting of the refining fires of 
personal consecration. But, while we recognize the futility 
of all mechanical contrivances which are without connection 
with the real sources of power, let us not disdain to acquire 
and use the best machinery we can discover. The essential 
thing is always ‘‘ the spirit of the living creature ” within the 
wheels. But let us try to adjust the wheels so that the vital 
spirit can find adequate expression and accomplish results. 

I am concerned then to ask what would be the practical 
results of the adoption of the policy of the referendum by 
our national organization. How would it work in our indi- 
vidual parishes? Would it tend to increase interest in our 
general missionary work? Would it tend to disseminate 
more information about the purposes and methods of the 
national organization? Would it arouse desirable discussion 


or would it simply meet with indifference or foster contro- — 


versy? Let me take an illustration which is merely an illus- 
tration. By the aid of a generous friend and without taxing 
the present resources of the Association, the directors are 
now conducting an investigation into the opportunities and 
obligations of Unitariansin Cuba. Already the reports of our 
agent are most interesting. Let us suppose that he brings 
back to our annual meeting facts and figures which prove that 
we have in Cuba not only a large opportunity of service, but 
a positive missionary duty. It is obvious that any work we 
may undertake in Cuba will be for the next generation or 
two exceedingly expensive. Very little local financial co- 
operation is to be depended upon. The directors of the 
Association will undoubtedly hesitate to undertake any such 
new enterprise without testing the feeling of the churches 
they represent. Suppose that the directors refer the question 
of opening a mission in Cuba to the churches, sending to 
the minister of each church the printed report of our agent 
and the arguments for and against Cuban missions, and 


- be desired, 
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asking the minister to call a meeting of the parish and secure 
a discussion and vote upon the merits of the question. 
Would our parishes take any interest in such. problems 
and discussions? Could parish meetings be secured ? and, if 
secured, would the people express an independent judgment, 
or would they merely refer the matter to the standing com- 
mittee or to the ministers? Should we get anything like an 
intelligent and trustworthy test of the feeling of our con- 


stituency ? 


‘It is well known that the thing that hinders all our mis- 
sionary operations is the ignorance and indifference of the 
people of our churches about the missionary work. If only 
the people of the churches knew more of the ‘merits of their 
national work, the treasury would be overflowing and the 
whole system be doubled in efficiency. Anything that will 
stir people to a deeper interest and appreciation is much to 
If we give the people of our churches a larger 
share in the discussion of our chief problems, will they not 
be more disposed to take up the responsibilities that really 
belong to them? ; 

I invite the judgment of my fellow-workers, both lay and 
clerical, upon this suggestion. Perhaps from the number of 
the readers of the /egister who send me their candid com- 
ments, favorable or unfavorable, we can form some prelim- 
inary decision about the possibility and value of a referen- 
dum. I do not ask for letters of inquiry. I do not want 
letters which need to be answered or which ask, ‘‘ What is 
proposed?” etc. Nothing is definitely proposed. Nothing 
is planned. Something is merely suggested for the critical 
consideration and adjudication of those who desire to help 
and strengthen the work we are called upon to do together. 

SamueE. A. ELIOT, 


Current Topics. 


Tue treaty for the cession of the Danish West India 


‘Islands to the United States was signed in Washington last 


Friday by Hon. John Hay, the Secretary of State, and 
Mr. Constantine Brun, the Danish minister to the United 
States. Before the treaty can become effective, it must be 
ratified by the Senate ; and the House of Representatives also 
will consider the proposed purchase of the archipelago, in- 
asmuch as it must pass an appropriation for the purpose. 
The Danish government has not abandoned its purpose to 
submit the matter of the proposed cession of the islands to 
a plebiscite of the inhabitants of the group. This plebiscite 
probably will be taken after the United States Senate shall 
have ratified the treaty. It has been reported in the columns 
of the daily press from time to time that there is a strong 
feeling among the islanders against the plan of the Danish 
government to cede the islands to the United States. 
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An interesting series of hearings took place last week in 
Chicago before the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
is investigating the workings of the great railway consolida- 
tions, and the effects of this grouping of interests upon rates 
for transportation. Mr. James J. Hill, the president of the 
Northern Securities Company (the Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern, and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
companies), in the course of his testimony before the com- 
mission last Friday, asserted in emphatic terms that the 
enormous combination, of which he is the head, had not 
any intention of raising the rates for transportation, and said 
that the Northern Securities Company had been formed 
solely for the purpose of increasing the efficiency of the 
management of the railroads that are involved. Mr. Hill 
gave it as his opinion that the formation of the pool would 
have the ultimate effect of equalizing and reducing rates. 
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Tue Congress of the United States took a lively interest 
in the fate of Commandant Scheepers “of the army of the 
Orange Free State” who was sentenced to death over two 
weeks ago by a court-martial, after having been captured as 
a prisoner of war. In both houses of Congress resolutions 
were presented in the middle of last week, requesting the 
State department to employ its influence to obtain a commu- 
tation of the sentence of the death that had been imposed 
upon the Boer leader. Both resolutions were rendered 
useless by the announcement, which was made by the war 
office last Thursday, that Commandant Scheepers had been 
shot at the end of the preceding week. The war office 
explained to Parliament that the Boer prisoner had been 
executed because he had been found guilty of seven cold- 
blooded murders of natives and of the flogging of a white 
man, The Scheepers incident now is regarded as closed. 
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Rear-ApMiraL SCHLEY again is the object of public in- 
terest that approaches intensity. . Last Saturday the naval 
officer whom a court of inquiry found guilty of inefficient’ 
conduct in the battle of Santiago that resulted in the total 
destruction of the Spanish fleet under Admiral Cervera was 
the guest of the people of Chicago, and receiving a welcome 
that was noteworthy in the annals of public hero-worship. 
There are indications that the leaders of the national Demo- 
cratic party are considering seriously the project of making 
Rear-Admiral Schley and the findings of the court of in- 
quiry an issue in the next campaign for the nomination and 
election of a President of the republic. The admiral himself 
has announced his intention to refrain from entering into 
politics as a candidate for office, but his critics point to his 
conduct as a proof of his ultimate political ambitions. 
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A SPIRITED international dispute has been precipitated by 
a formal statement which was made in Parliament last week 
by Lord Cranborne, the British under-secretary for foreign 
affairs, upon the attitude of Great Britain toward those 
powers that approached the foreign office with a proposal 
that Europe intervene in the interest of Spain in the His- 
pano-American War. Lord Cranborne informed Parliament, 
in effect, that such a proposal had been made to Great 
Britain by a power which he did not name; and the under- 
secretary conveyed the impression that this proposal contem- 
plated the formation of a European coalition to prevent the 
encroachments of the United States upon the possessions of 
European States. The fact that Great Britain declined to 
consider the proposal prevented the success of the plan to 
curb what the Continental press is in the habit of calling 
“American ambition.” Lord Cranborne’s statement was 
received with great interest on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and an interesting discussion followed in the European 


press. 
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France took special pains to purge itself of any suspicion 
that the influence of the republic had been used to promote 
any movement hostile to the United States in its conflict 
with Spain. A semi-official statement which was given out 
in Paris makes the explanation that Great Britain’s attitude 
toward the United States during the Spanish War did not 
differ materially from that of France, Russia, and Germany. 
All these powers, the unnamed authority asserts, received 
the appeal of Spain for intervention in her behalf with an 
open mind; and their attitude upon the issue was a waiting 
one. The attitude of the powers upon the issue, it is ex- 
plained by the same authority, was decided finally by the 
blunt refusal of the late Count Muravieff, who at that time 
was Russian minister of foreign affairs, to listen to the pro- 
posal. The German and Russian publicists have replied to 
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Lord Cranborne’s statement with emphatic denials of any 
attempt upon the part of either Germany or Russia to pro- 
mote European action against the United States. 
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A SCHEME of continental arbitration has been elaborated 
by the Pan-American Congress which has been in session 
in the City of Mexico for a month past. The Congress, 
which included representatives from all the independent 
States upon the North and South American continents, dis- 
cussed a large variety of matters of mutual concern to the 
American States; and its aim was to harmonize commercial 
interests, to promote intercourse, and to facilitate the 
administration of justice upon the continent. The great 
problem that was presented to the Congress was the sub- 
ject of arbitration; and the discussions upon that topic 
developed a divergence of views between some of the rep- 
resentatives, owing to clashing interests. The plan that 
has been agreed upon has not been made public in detail ; 
but Mr. Buchanan of the United States delegation to the 
Congress has telegraphed to Hon. John Hay, the Secre- 
tary of State, that a complete understanding has been 
reached by the Congress upon a scheme of arbitration, and 
the plan is such as to enable the small South American 
States to settle most of their controversies without the 
necessity of an appeal to the arbitrament of the sword. 
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PERSISTENT rumors have been emanating from London 
and one or two other great European capitals, during the 
past two or three months, to the effect that the powers have 
forwarded, or are about to forward, to the Porte an unequiv- 
ocal note, demanding the enforcement of those articles of 
the treaty of Berlin which Turkey, taking advantage of the 
mutual jealousies of the powers, has evaded heretofore. 
These articles refer especially to the institution of radical 
reforms in the Turkish provinces of Macedonia (in Euro- 
pean Turkey) and Armenia (in Asia Minor). This demand, 
it is explained in recent despatches from London, was 
prompted by intolerable conditions in Macedonia and by the 
recrudescence of massacres in Armenia. There appears to 
be no doubt that the subject of Turkish barbarities at the 
beginning of the twentieth century have been the subject of 
discussion, at any rate, by the powers that participated in the 
congress of Berlin, and enabled Turkey to retain the prov- 
inces in which the horrors of Turkish misrule is now shock- 
ing even the cynicism of the diplomats. There is no great 
likelihood, however, that Europe will do anything that might 
threaten the existing condition in Turkey. 


Brevities. 


Some of our correspondents think we are not doing our 
duty unless we are “ pitching in’’ to somebody. 


The objects which great international enterprises find in 
their way are not men, but interests. And interests are 
even more lifeless than corporations, which are said to have 
no souls. 


Unitarians are constantly charged with indifference to 
reforms. And yet, small as our body is, there are few 
churches that can show a better record of good deeds well 
done and of lasting value. 


Dark deeds are reported from equatorial Africa, where, it 
is said, commerce is carried on with a shot-gun. Rubber 
and ivory are gathered at the expense of human life. Pub- 
licity would put a speedy end to such atrocities if they are 
committed, 
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$35,000 were called for to put up the new building at the 
Meadville Theological School and to provide for its main- 
tenance. Our recent notice may have led some who in- 
tended to give to think the subscription was closed, which 
was not the case. About $8,000 more are needed. 


The true tests of the condition of the mind are silence 
and solitude. If, when alone and quiet, one is happy and 
content, then mind, heart, and conscience must be in good 
health. Work and pleasure can mask trouble, care, and 
sorrow, aS an opiate removes pain without healing disease ; 
but they do not remove them. 


We have received a circular asking us to help create a 
public sentiment in favor of an “Old Home Week” in Mas- 
sachusetts. Although our paper is published in Massachu- — 
setts, it is intended for circulation in all parts of the ceun- 
try. All the more, perhaps, may we join in this movement, 
and extend an invitation to all our correspondents, contribu- 
tors, and subscribers, who went out from Massachusetts, to 
come back when they can. We shall be glad to join all 
those who would give them welcome when they come. 


There is a growing taste for English music in India. 
Their native chiefs and millionaires, we are told, are follow- 
ing the English fashion of furnishing their drawing-rooms. 
In a Calcutta paper we note the announcement of a wonder- 
ful self-performing organ of gigantic size. ‘The instrument 
plays 36 different tunes; and, when it is set agoing, Flute, 
Piccolo, Clarionet and Trumpet Pipes, Triangle, Side Drum, 
Bass Drum and Cymbal with accompaniments are played in 
perfect harmony, and the effect thereof is simply grandly im- 
posing.” Few English drawing-rooms would be large enough 
to accommodate such a wonderful instrument. 


Letters to the Editor. 


An “Endowed Horse and Buggy.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Few people can realize the handicap put upon a country 
minister by the difficulties of getting around a parish that 
covers from thirty to sixty square miles of territory or the 
deep sense of loss that comes to him from inability to attend 
meetings in other towns on account of lack of transporta- 
tion. 

To those who have felt this the suggestion of an “en- 
dowed horse and buggy,” made at the recent meeting of the 
Worcester Conference, struck a responsive chord. 

The suggestion to parishioners, made to offset this, was 
good where it was applicable; but to agricultural districts it — 
cannot be made to apply. Farmers keep no more horses 
than they have work for, and any one who has spent a 
summer in the country knows how difficult it is to obtain a 
team on any consideration. 

It is easy to get horses to keep for the winter and some- 
times for the summer, but to the most of our country min- 
isters with families to support on meagre salaries the cost 
of keeping is prohibitive. 

Now one suggestion occurs to me as worth practical con- 
sideration. There are hundreds of families in the cities who 
keep horses for a few months’ driving. Then they send 
them out for the winter or summer or during a trip to 
Europe to board, paying from $3 a week upward for their 
care without grooming or grain. Meanwhile the horses 
become ‘‘ soft”? and must go through a process of “ harden- 
ing” before they are fit for use again. The cost of keeping 
a horse is about $2 a week, according to size and work. 
Many of our country ministers are excellent horsemen. 
Those who are not know enough to feed, water, drive, and 
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kindly care for dumb beasts; and, if anything happens that 
is beyond their understanding, they have sense enough ‘to 
call in skilful assistance. If some of these idle horses were 
in the hands of country ministers, with an “ endowment” 
sufficient to cover the cost of keeping, the exercise they 
would get would be about enough to keep them in good 
heart. They would be doing missionary work, with,economy 
to the owners. A word to the wise is sufficient. 
A J. N. PARDEE. 
Botton, Mass. 


For the Christian Register. 
Poet and Sage: Jones Very, Samuel Johnson. 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


A luminous haze, a veiling gauze of green, 

Steals o’er your graves ; and I, still whirled along, 
Hear subtle echoes of your springlike song, 

That always haunt me as I pass between 

These solemn sepulchres, whose headstones lean 
Toward Earth, their mother; but the careless throng 
Heeds not your slumbers, and our warning gong 
Startles the birds that round your beds have been. 


Poet and Sage, your morning song is sung, 

Spirit of Dawn! on every yielding bough. 

Your thought, High-hearted, needs no mortal tongue, 
While o’er us soars this boundless dome of air, 
Filled with your presence, as the Essence, now, 

Of Deity and Beauty everywhere. 


Old City-lovers. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Nature-lovers are never afraid of owning the tender pas- 
sion they feel for their mistress. She is rosy and innocent, 
buxom and healthy, or, if a bit reflective and melancholy, 
like darkling forests and the lonely shore, is still an object 
of legitimate passion for which the adorer often takes a cer- 
tain amount of credit to himself. 

But the city-lover, the person infatuated with paved streets 
and brick walls, has a certain coyness in declaring his 
ardors, a partial sense of shame, as if the frank declaration 
would damage him in the eyes of poets and people of senti- 
ment. But there are more than a few who love Nature in 
picture and poem and prose description better than in 
reality, who, in fact, know more about her through these 
means than through the seeing of the eye. These people 
are willing to take her reflected image in the glass of other 
minds or in the scenery of a theatre or opera. Their real 
love is for the crowded, congested town, the rush and roar 
of the city torment that goeth up forever, the boiling and 
turbid tides of humanity that flood the streets, like a yellow 
Missouri stream beating and battering its shores. , 

The city is snugness and comfort. It plays a tune to 
which many think,— a beaten measure not noticed, but missed 
in the colorless and vague silence of the country. , Nor are 
these people void of imagination who must be lulled to 
sleep each night by the grinding of wheels and human foot- 
steps tapping the pavement. They may compose country 
lyrics, lying abed, like Thomson, or sitting in a city room 
where they look out on a court “ with three trees and a pump.” 
They may find a weight of ponderous thought and meaning 
as they tramp the pavement, like Dr, Johnson, when he 
walked Fleet Street, his head bent forward in thought, and 
returned instinctively to touch any post he had missed on 
his way. 

Charles Lamb was the frankest of all those who adored 
streets, who delighted in shops and lighted windows. One 
of his favorite places of residence was the vicinity of Covent 
Garden market and Drury Lane, where he might be con- 
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tinually enlivened by the picturesque survey of all sorts and 
conditions of men. “I must confess I am not romance-bit 
about nature,” he writes to one of his correspondents. “ The 
earth and sea and sky, when all is said, is but a house to 
dwell in; just as important to me (in a sense) as all the 
furniture of my world; eye-pampering, but satisfies no heart. 
Streets, streets, streets, markets, theatres, churches, Covent 
Gardens, shops sparkling with pretty faces of industrious 
milliners, ladies cheapening, gentlemen behind counters 
lying, authors in the streets with spectacles, lamps lit at night, 
pastry cooks and silversmiths’ shops, beautiful Quakers of 
Pentonville, noise of coaches, drowsy cry of mechanic watch- 
men at night, with bucks reeling home drunk; if you happen 
to wake at midnight, cries of ‘Fire!’ and ‘Stop thief’; 
inns of court with their learned air and halls and butteries, 
just like old Cambridge colleges; old book stalls, ‘Jeremy 
Taylors,’ ‘ Burton on Melancholy, ’ and ‘ Religo Medicis’ on 
every stall,— these are thy pleasures, O London!” 

No present devotee can love the modern city, sanitary, 
trim, and cleanly, as those old dead and gone people loved 
the dirty, picturesque purlieus of their vanished towns with 
open gutters running filth, and twinkling oil lamps suspended 
across the street, and foot-pads enjoying a rogue’s paradise. 
The changes are too rapid for the affections to put forth 
tendrils and cling to the interstices of crannied walls. Who 
can love a department store, huge, towering warehouse of 
iron and stone, crammed with commodities from the four 
quarters of the globe, as Charles Lamb loved the little dingy 
shops of Paternoster Row and St. Paul’s Churchyard? 
Hugeness, a vast, bewildering commercialism, has uprooted 
the little shady nooks of the affections. 

New York had once a few such places which the brutal 
foot of advancement has trampled out. Those not yet old 
can scarcely find a characteristic building or nook of their 
childhood and early youth left standing. The monster sky- 
scraper, the great shop, the gigantic hotel and club-house, 
have extinguished the little sheltered spots of the past. Once 
there were a few shady places even in busy streets where 
old horse-chestnuts blossomed in spring. I remember rows 
of them in thoroughfares where it was a pleasure to saunter 
on a warm day. Lower Fifth Avenue, opening out of Wash- 
ington Square, was almost idyllic. There were plenty of 
tiny yards and bits of garden ground in the old time, where 
the scent of lilacs and syringas came over the wall, and 
the bright faces of tulips and crocuses peeped through the 
palings. There were grassy spaces, and the dignity and 
simplicity of old houses, looking honest, staid, and respect- 
able. Men of leisure, swinging canes and walking beside 
pretty girls, strolled under the trees on mild spring evenings. 
A sense of charm and quietude and romance lingered about 
these purlieus. - Many such nooks existed then which have 
since been completely swept away. No horse-chestnuts blos- 
som by cottage gates in these days. A fourteen or twenty 
story building rises where they once grew. There is no longer 
the charm of leisure, culture, and refinement visible about 
old houses that seemed to bear the impress of long-estab- 
lished respectability. -Some that still linger are tottering 
and decrepit, and have been degraded to the baser uses of 
trade. There is no place in the world so weighed down 
with brick, stone, iron, steel, and mortar as this mighty 
monster developed out of the little old Knickerbocker 
town. 

The tentacles of those who loved it before acute evolution 
had set in now hang in air. Its new aspects are foreign to 
them. They are appalled by its phenomenal growth which 
has left some of them far behind in the race. Their affec- 
tions have a starved and sickly aspect, as if transplanted 
against their will to ungenial soil. Five times as large and 
twenty times as enterprising as the place they once knew, 
they still cannot love it. They have grown strange in their 
old home. A Rip Van Winkle sleep of a year or two finds 
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them in a new world. The annexed parts—and some of 
them are very beautiful — have not grown familiar. In time 
they will take on something of age and neighborliness, but 
the old citizen will then be occupying a vault or rounding a 
knoll in the cemetery. 

He remembers the affections of his youth, the vanished 
places that now are unrecognizable. The new magnitude 
and grandeur will not compensate for these. The passion 
for tearing down and demolishing old landmarks was never so 
fierce and uncontrolled. It recklessly destroys the rich and 
costly edifices of twenty years ago, many of them of a style 
and amplitude that won the admiration of the people. To 
this dear old fogy, life looks all hurry and bustle and super- 
ficiality. It is ridiculous to love a dwelling-place, a church, 
an old club, or picture gallery, or music hall with cat-like 
tenacity. The fiat has gone forth that it must be destroyed. 
All the world is on the move. The car is at the door, get 
aboard, and be off with you! A householder who hoped to 
live and die under his own roof quietly and peaceably finds 
himself crowded out of his chosen neighborhood, compelled 
to seek new shelter, to tear his household gods out of their 
niches, and bear them to strange places in the city where 
he was born,—a city struck by the earthquake of movement, 
change, and innovation. 

But the old city-lover in this rapid, feverish age can find 
few to sympathize with him. He is a proser tormented 
about things the young generation does not understand or 
care for,—a generation that knows not Joseph. ‘They are 
adapting themselves to the new environment. The pictur- 
esque, the quiet, the dignified and slow, are not worshipped 
by them. Their fathers dwelt in roomy houses; but they are 
content to live in cubby-holes, to submit to utility of the 
most rigid kind. The palace, the apartment, and the tene- 
ment are the three types of human dwelling that bid fair to 
survive in this great metropolis. Those who regret the ex- 
panded village, the little, cosey, old-fashioned city, the place 
they loved when young, are in a certain sense survivals who 
perhaps put memory too much in the place of hope and as- 
piration. Ardent affection for familiar and friendly places, 
a desire to vegetate and grow old in quiet happiness, is per- 
haps impossible of realization in the electric age. The 
mighty pulse of tireless energy will not let us sleep. A 
voice cries in the night: “ Arouse thee! Get thee hence out 
of thy-old shell of custom. Stir, bustle, move,” even if the 
stirring and bustling lead nowhither. Be strenuous (awful 
word), even if the strenuousness lift nothing and the grind- 
ing makes no grits. 

New York, 


A Temperance Revival. 


BY REV, E, P. POWELL. 


The announcement that the family of our new Secretary 
of the Treasury will do what can be done at Washington to 
create a social sentiment in favor of total abstinence, and 
in opposition to wines at State dinners, makes the question 
pertinent whether it is possible to have a temperance re- 
vival. The rise and growth of total abstinence is almost 
out of the memory of the living. It was between 1820 and 
1825 that the movement began to secure public recognition. 
Lyman Beecher, father of Henry Ward Beecher, gave it 
great momentum by a course of powerful sermons. These 
sermons, however, only gathered up and summarized a 
conviction that had been winning its way in New England, 
and had found more or less expression in some of the 
Middle and Southern States. This conviction of the evils 
of intemperance needed a logical expression, and this was 
what Beecher gave. The result was overwhelming. Side- 
boards went out of Christian homes, with demijohns and 
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wine-glasses. Ministers stopped drinking with their par- 
ishioners, who in turn stopped offering such refreshments. 
Lawyers attending court stopped to form temperance so- 
cieties, and forswore tippling and treating. There was a 
Congressional society formed, which we believe still exists. 
Up to 1845 temperance meetings were held in common. 
school-houses all over the land. Much of the speech-mak- 
ing was crude, but the object-lessons were too many to 
fail of effect. Drunkenness was everywhere. “In the gut- 
ter’ was literally true. The victims were to be seen lying 
along the roadside. Festal days were sure to develop hilar- 
ity and drunkenness, with consequent brawls and fights. 
Election days afforded scenes inconceivable to those who 
are accustomed to the present era of good order. Persons 
intoxicated were dragged or carried to the polls, and their 
voting done virtually or actually by proxy. The change 
wrought was slow in removing all débris of an age that had 
been almost conscienceless about drinking. It was not 
until we had the Australian ballot system that we became ., 
free of saloon rule on election day. But the rule of gin in 
respectable families was broken at the outset. 

The principle at the bottom of the reformation was absti- 
nence for the sake of others. It was not an effort at self- 
salvation. It was Paul’s doctrine, of eating no meat if it 
made a brother do wrong,—a practical and remarkable reso- 
lution of a whole people to unite in a moral reform. This 
idea of self-denial for others gradually worked itself out of 
temperance agitation. Whether legal prohibition is in part 
responsible for a weakening of the moral purpose of the 
At least we have lost to very 
great extent the large-hearted, Christian readiness to give up 
what does not hurt ourselves if it possibly may hurt others. 
The increased use of beer is owing to the great increase of 
immigration from Central Europe. Sentiment in this direc- 
tion has also been considerably increased by the larger number 
of our boys sent to German universities. Returning as literary 
leaders, their examples have gone far to establish European 
customs for our educated circles. The present danger is 
from a growing lack of conviction that the use of beers and 
wines is dangerous. Official power and social custom have 
worked together in antagonism to a strictly total abstinence 
sentiment. Since the Civil War we have had at Washington 
but one strictly total-abstinence administration. 

The important phase of the problem is, can we have a revival 
of old-fashioned temperance sentiment,— a revolution that will 
take as deep and strong a hold of the people as did that of 
It must be ethically emotional as well as logical, 
involving a readiness to suffer for others and deny ourselves 
for the weaker. If such a revolution be possible, on what 
lines can it come? Will it be an agitation with discussion 
and argument and possibly the adjunct of pledges? Will it 
be worked out by the ballot? It seems to us that the latter 
should follow, not precede. In our colleges, if we are rightly 
informed, there is a considerable increase of beer and wine 
drinking, where there has been no increase, but a marked 
decrease, in the use of other intoxicants. What is needed is. 
an awakening of conscience on the whole subject of indul- 
gence. Education concerning the physical effects of stimu- 
lants is still lacking, especially concerning the folly of 
undertaking intellectual work under such compulsory regi- 
men. The folly of lashing the brain-cells and nerves to 
extra toil is not comprehended. It will be especially difficult: 
to meet the fact that social demands are eating more and 
more into our.nights, and that the necessity seems greater 
for using narcotics to secure sleep and then stimulants to 
accomplish succeeding work. Nearly every intellectual con-. 
stitution is seriously damaged, if not broken down, before: 
fifty years of age. A few strong, wholesome temperaments. 
remain after that to do the world’s cleanest work. But: 
education along these lines will be of little effect without a. 
moral awakening that carries resolution fully up to the. 
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‘awakening be brought about ? 


_ able excuse or explanation. 


Pauline law, to make our eating and drinking conform to 
the requirements of our weaker neighbors. How shall this 
Shall we have a new enthusi- 
asm, an unexpected social upheaval that will stir the people 
to a mighty resolve? We may at least be ready for this, and 
prepared to fall into line for God and man. The one ques- 
tion for us to keep ever present is, Are we doing our full 
share for humanity? 
Cuinton, N.Y. 


The Southern Problem. 


BY REV. MARION F. HAM. 


In the December 19th issue of the Christian Regis- 
ter our secretary says: “Throughout Tuesday I attended 
closely the sessions of the Southern Conference, listening to 
what our faithful workers here had to say about what they 
call the ‘Southern Problem.’ What I heard there I have 
heard, in practically the same terms, in the West, the North, 
and the East. 

“Tn truth, in this soul-stirring work of ours there is no 
East, no West, no South, no State or sectional line. There 
is simply human nature with its eternal needs, its splendid 
possibilities; and what will deeply affect human nature in 
Boston will in the same way influence souls in Louisiana. 
Yet it is inevitable that individual workers should think 
their own sphere a peculiar one,” etc. 

In the main, I can indorse this latter statement. At first 
glance it appears to be a practical working basis. In the 
end, I have no doubt, it will work through. But there are 
qualifications. All statements of truth are but half-state- 
ments. 

We have the habit of saying that human nature is all of 
a piece, and in general application this is true. But it is 
also true that human nature is as widely different as the 
various differentiations of animal and plant life on the globe. 

In theory our faithful secretary is right when he says 
there is no peculiar Southern problem. Human nature is 
the same in Boston and Louisiana (or we feel it ought to 
be). 1 wish that we Southern Unitarian preachers could 
trip off lightly on this basic statement to the final conquest. 
But, alas! unsightly facts, like Banquo’s ghost, pop up in 
the face of our most cherished theories. How to make 
them down zs our “ Southern problem.” 

But I must insist that, so far, Boston has made it work 
better than Louisiana. In the State of Massachusetts alone 
there are one hundred and forty-six Unitarian churches, In 
the State of Louisiana there is one. With all proper opti- 
mism I cannot overlook this fact on our Year Book map. 

In the other New England States there are sixty-four 
Unitarian churches. In the State of South Carolina there 
is one. In California there are sixteen Unitarian churches. 
In Tennessee there are two, and one of these is financially 
disabled and inactive. 

In the Central Northern States from New York to the 
Mississippi River there are eighty-six Unitarian churches. 
In the corresponding Southern States from the Atlantic sea- 
board to the Mississippi River there are ten Unitarian 
churches, with two of these inactive. 

Thus we find in the one State of Illinois seventeen Unita- 
rian churches, more than are to be found in the entire 
eleven Southern States in the named area.- These figures 
simply state the case without attempting to give any reason- 
Surely there is a “Southern 
problem.” The next question is, Is it a problem peculiar 


to the South? We think so down this way. Our habit of 


mind has made more practical progress in one Northern or 
Western State than in the entire South. 
I appreciate fully the inspiring and hopeful messages 
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of Dr. Eliot and. Mr. St. John, because I know that any 
word other than a word of cheer would be disastrous, yet 
to us who are here engaged there is an “East and a 
West and a sectional line,” though we cheerfully admit and 
preach that there ought not to be. We preach in truth that 
all life and human nature are one and the same, yet we find 
a difficulty in making the Southern orthodox lion and the 
Unitarian lamb lie down together. Therefore, I cannot 
wholly agree to the clause that “what will deeply affect 
human nature in Boston will in the same way affect human 
nature in Louisiana.” This is not always or necessarily true. 
For instance, the statement that all men are created free 
and equal affected human nature in Boston in one way and 
in Louisiana in quite another. The result, we remember, 
almost wiped Louisiana off the map. 

There can be no doubt that the statement was true. 
There can be no doubt that it deeply affected human nature 
in Boston. ‘There can be no doubt that it equally affected 
human nature in Louisiana, but in a very different way. 
Some of us down here still regret that trifling difference. 
Here were two sets of people with the same parent stock of 
human nature looking at a statement of truth from opposite 
standpoints, As Edward Everett Hale says in one of his 
sermons, “As long as slavery existed as an institution in 
the Southern States, the Unitarian Church was practically an 
impossibility.’ This was demonstrated by the fact that the 
first Unitarian movement in’ this country was not confined to 
Massachusetts or to the New England States. The first dis- 
tinctly Unitarian church was established in Philadelphia, 
a half-way station. The Unitarian Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, as Dr. Crooker calls it, was preached by Chan- 
ning in Baltimore, a Southern city. Charleston, S.C., had 
a flourishing avte-bellum Unitarian church; and even Mo- 
bile, Ala., supported the movement with a church. This 
Mobile church died a natural and peaceful death during the 
fraternal struggle of the States. Thus it would appear that 
the South held equal place with New England in that first 
agitation of our principles. Why did it not hold that place 
in the subsequent development ? 

There is no apparent reason to a New Englander why 
the old church of Charleston, S.C., should not be in as flour- 
ishing a condition as King’s Chapel, since it, too, had the 
equal benefit of Channing’s ministrations. If our principles 
influence human nature in Boston and Alabama in the same 
way, then the Mobile church should now be as influential as 
the Boston churches. 

But the fact is these avte-bellum coast churches steadily 
lost ground, and the new Unitarian churches planted in the 
interior have only kept their breath of life by the frantic 
exercise of a feeble lung capacity. It is only as we come 
to Texas and meet the Western atmosphere that we find 
our movement really beginning to flourish, And why? 
I have been asked to venture an opinion. I submit it with 
no thought that it will serve as the solution or even the 


_ adequate explanation of “the Southern problem.” 


There is in the South a race problem. It is such a 
problem as no other section of these United States is com- 
pelled to face. As it confronts the white citizens of the 
South to-day, there can be no such thing as the “ Brother- 
hood of Man” in any sense other than a theoretical preach- 
ment. The South has never been enamoured of that 
transcendent ideal which breathed in the Declaration of 
Independence. Indeed, the Southern States never fully 
sensed or indorsed that statement in the same way that 
Massachusetts did. This was to have been expected, be- 
cause human nature in Massachusetts and human nature in 
the Southern States was not identical in its point of view. 
The parent stock was indeed the same, but the law of 
differentiation had created two widely different types of 
people. The traditions and customs and education — yes, 
and even the very blood — were different. Each had sought 
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the new world with a. different motive, one .to: find-liberty 


of thought and speech in -religion for all classes: (however | 


violated that. principle afterward), the other to:seek liberty 
for one class only. Thus’ it came about. that these two 
peoples looked at a truth from opposite. points of view. 
- There were two constructions of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Both peoples were sincere and loyal to principle 
as they saw it. And the whole matter hinged: upon this 
idea of liberty. .As long as slavery existed in these States, 
there could be no such thing as equality of:man. The 
‘Brotherhood of Man,’’ as voiced in the Declaration of 
Independence, was therefore a dead letter. The whole 
social fabric of the South was built upon the other idea; 
z.¢., the inequality of man. To have admitted anything else 
would have destroyed the very institution upon which this 
civilization rested. It is not a matter of. wonder that a 
Unitarian church, holding the Brotherhood of Man as a 
fundamental principle, could not exist in the South in ante- 
bellum days. 

The decline of our churches in Charleston and Mobile 
was largely due to the vigorous preaching of this sentiment 
by New England ministers at a time when the public mind 
was abnormally sensitive on this very point. These ques- 
tions go deeper than the surface. Back of this refusal of 
the South to take our gospel lies the whole structure upon 
which this society has rested for three hundred years. 

The prejudice against our basic statement runs like a tap- 
root deep into the soil of a.feudal past. These States have 
never been truly democratic, though they stand solidly upon 
the title. There is no section in our country where the 
classes have been so bitterly arrayed against the masses. 
This was not so much the fault of these people as their mis- 
fortune. While the Civil War put an end to this in practice, 
the inherited traditions and instincts are still largely the 
same. We cannot expect the South to rid itself of all its 
blood instincts in thirty-five years. It transpires that this 
people has not materially changed its point of view either in 
statecraft or religion, because a section, like a woman con- 
vinced against her will, is most generally of the same 
opinion still. It will also transpire that much time will be 
required to bring Boston and Louisiana, the two poles of 
our great commonwealth, to the same point of view. Hence 
our task as a Unitarian Church in the South. We are voic- 
ing a principle which vitally :affects the whole fabric of 
Southern society. . If this principle were to be actually car- 
ried out into daily practice by any great number of white 
people, there would be riot and bloodshed as a result. 

The race problem is still paramount. Many of the best 
families in the South are ready to agree to our preachment 
about the brotherhood of man, if the negro can be classified 
as something other than man. If Unitarians are true to 
their principles, they are not able to do this. To tell a 
Southern man that the blood which flows in his veins is the 
same as that which flows in the veins of a negro would 
mean at least that he would not join a church which taught 
any such doctrine. This is as much a part of the Southern 
man as the color of his eyes. We are not to be surprised 
when we find this tap-root still running back. to its deep 
subsoil. The race problem has checked the development 
of this section in many ways. It has kept this people in- 
tensely conservative, intensely jealous of the conventionali- 
ties. We are careful how we take up new-fangled and 
untried theories in politics or religion. These new fads may 
undermine the old and tried policy which has made shift to 
serve us thus far. 

Underneath all this antagonism to change is the latent 
fear that the supremacy and safety of the white race may 
ultimately be imperilled. It is one of the phases of the 
doctrine of the “ survival of the fittest.” The Southern peo- 
ple instinctively avoid what might prove the flood. gap ina 
social sense. We are therefore content with our politics 
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. and our religion: because we secretly-fear to-be otherwise. 
AIt:is: not strange that so conservative a section in all other 
lines should hesitate to accept with open arms a new relig- 
ion whose basic statement is just that which the South-can- 


not.as yet admit in a practical way. 

. Our faith is the great leveller. In it there is no common 
The best families here per- 
haps do not realize that they refuse our gospel on this 
ground. But I am persuaded that they subconsciously 
ignore it as a matter of instinct. They really do not like 
this sentiment in our statement of faith any better than they 
liked it in the Declaration of Independence. And we are 
not to blame them nor, criticise. These people are earnest, 
conscientious, honorable, and lovable. There are no bet- 
ter people on earth. But their point of view is different, 
that’s all. Nothing but the patience of Job and the love of 
Jesus Christ will enable the Unitarian church to make head- 
way in this section at the present time. 

The South is still nursing some unsightly wounds. re- 
ceived in the settlement of this very question. A man suf 
fering with a fractured skull is not often interested in a new 
theology. This section has been so busy reconstructing its 
worsted fortunes and depopulated homes that it has had 
very little time to consider or test a new religion. Our 
church here has been more ignored than opposed. Un- 
defiled indifference is the greatest obstacle we have had to - 
face. All the same the Unitarian preachers who attempt 
the Southern field must learn how to press gently on the 
sore place, and not probe to the hilt in an old scar. 

In addition, then, to the common prejudice of orthodoxy 
in all fields, we have here a deep substratum of race preju- 
dice which amounts almost to caste. It is hard for our 
ideals to breathe in this atmosphere. We are not alone 
dealing with this present generation in the South. Unita- 
rianism is to-day meeting and overcoming the blood in- 
stincts of generations gone. It is not easy to convert one’s 
ancestors, however specious the argument. And what is to 
be done? Why, hold this beautiful gospel with its blazing 
ideals afloat in the midst of this people until the light of it 
shall blind the eyes of prejudice. 

Like the statue of the Goddess of Liberty, our hands shall 
bear this emblem of light, unmindful whether or not any eye 
shall see or any lip confess. 

It is ours to sow with eyes fixed upon the field before us. 
The Lord of the harvest giveth the increase. Though we 
do not many mighty works in this field because of their un- 
belief, yet it is ours to offer the ‘good news” with patience 
and perseverance. 

I am intensely hopeful withal, too, because I know that, 
when these generous, warm-hearted people once understand 
that the Unitarian Church is a ‘“democratic”’ institution, we 
shall have no trouble with empty pews or contributions. 
They all love to go to church. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Progress. 


The human race is not formed like an army, standing 
shoulder to shoulder in regular order and solid column, and 
moving forward with rhythmical footsteps that beat as one. 
We all are struggling up the hill, impelled by the haunting 
unrest with which God has gifted the soul of man, and 
urged from behind by the fear of what we have left there. 
We are baited and driven on by unseen forces. Now and 
then some man with superior energy forges ahead and gains 
a height, never beyond calling distance, but still niuch lof- 
tier than that occupied by the multitude. Then this lone 
pilgrim, enchanted by the view which he obtains, calls back, 
and urges the multitude, on, crying: “It is better up here! 
The air is purer, the scenery grander!” One would sup- 
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pose that the multitude, hearing such a voice, would re- 
spond to it, rejoice in the message, and hurry forward with 
redoubled energy. But, somehow, that is not human nat- 
ure. First of all, the crowd begins to laugh. “Ha! ha!” 
they cry. ‘Look at the fool! He thinks that he sees more 
than we. Really, he sees nothing at all. All he sees is in 
his mind’s eye,— the eye of a disordered mind. Ha! ha!” 
cries the multitude. But the man on the heights keeps on 
calling. Then people begin to get angry. They curse 
him. They-revile him. They declare he is trying to coax 
the whole human race over a precipice. They throw stones 
and mud at him. And in the end they probably drag him 
down from the height and kill him, and cast contempt upon 
his corpse. But, later, one man will begin to say to another, 
“J wonder what he saw up there, anyway!” and they will 
climb to find out, and will discover that what the scout 
affirmed was true.. And then more and more will climb, 
until this spot, explored by the man of courage and energy 
first of all, becomes the camping-ground of humanity— 
Frank Oliver Hall. 


Pessimist and Optimist. 


This one sits shivering in fortune’s smile, 
Taking his joy with bated, doubtful breath, 
. This other, gnawed by hunger all the while, 
Laughs in the teeth of Death. 
—T. B. Aldrich. 


The Results of an Inquiry into the Aims and Char- 
acteristics of Unitarian Preaching. 


BY REV, SAMUEL A, ELIOT, D.D. 


I. 


Ihave ventured to believe that an inquiry into the aims 
and characteristics of the preaching in our liberal churches 
would not be without value. - Accordingly, on Oct. 19, 


 1gor, I addressed a circular letter to the ministers of our 


Unitarian churches, enclosing return blanks whereon might 
be indicated the subject, text, and method of development 


of the sermons preached on Sunday, October 20. The 


response enables me to present a teasonably complete state- 
ment of the results of the inquiry. 

A few of my fellow-workers have failed to understand the 
purpose of my questions. The gentleman who declines to 
co-operate because “you cannot expect to find out from a 
single sermon what I am preaching about and how I do it,” 
and the gentleman who derides “the foolishness of trying to 
discover the average of my preaching from one sermon,” 
have mistaken the nature of the inquiry. My purpose has 
not been to inquire into the average preaching of any indi- 


vidual, but to set forth the characteristics of the collective 


preaching of a small and well-defined religious fellowship at 
the opening of the twentieth century. 

Two hundred and ninety-two ministers have done me the 
honor to answer my circular, and these ministers have sent 
me the desired information about four hundred and nineteen 
sermons preached on October 20. Considering the tax upon 
the time and good-nature of the ministers, the number of 
replies is larger than I had dared to hope for, and is an 
evidence of the growing co-operative spirit in our fellowship 
of independent ministers. Occasionally a minister, after de- 
scribing his morning sermon, adds, “In the evening I gave 
a Bible talk,” or “I spoke on church attendance,” or “I 
discoursed from the parable of the sower.” For these and 
similar reasons it has seemed necessary to throw out, as 
defective, the returns upon nineteen sermons; and I have, 
therefore, the comfortable round number of four hundred 
sermons upon which to base my estimates. It may appear 
to some minds that four hundred sermon abstracts is an 
inadequate basis for a study of the aims and characteristics 
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of Unitarian preaching, but experience proves that the law 
of averages is as well satisfied with four hundred observa- 
tions as with four thousand. Deductions drawn from a large 
number of tests would not seriously modify the result. The 
basis of the investigation, while confessedly limited, is suffi- 
ciently ample to warrant accurate and reasonably compre- 
hensive conclusions, 

The returns bear ample testimony to their own trustworthi- 
ness. I cannot discover that any minister has written a 
special sermon for the occasion. The circulars were mailed, 
as far as possible, so as to be received by the ministers on 
Monday, October 21. No one was warned in advance, and 
no one had opportunity for special preparation. The honesty 
of the returns seems unimpeachable. In dealing with them, 
I desire to present simply a clear statement of facts. I wish 
to set forth, not what I think Unitarian preaching ought to 
be, but what it actually is. Almost all the ministers reply- 
ing to my circular have been good enough to furnish me 
with briefs or abstracts of the sermons preached. How 
diffuse these sermons may have been in utterance I do not 
know, but the abstracts give evidence of power of condensa- 
tion and cogency of statement. A few sermons appear to 
me to attempt to say too much. Too many subjects are intro- 
duced. Although the listeners may have been interested in 
separate divisions of the sermon, a clear and definite impres- 
sion on the conscience and will can hardly have been made. 
But the great majority of these sermons certainly stand one 
important test of a good sermon; namely, that every listener 
should at least be able to tell what the sermon was about 
The abstracts bear testimony to a judicious process of selec- 
tion. The writers have a good sense of proportion: the 
great is not lost in the little; and the whole is not sacrificed 
to a part. The abstracts also give cause for hope that most 
of the sermons were reasonably short. A short sermon is 
usually best, not only because it does not weary the listener 
and exhaust the capacity of attention, but also because brev- 
ity involves excision of the needless. A good preacher does 
not try to say many things, but to say a few things well. It 
is better to drive one nail at a time well home than to give 
random taps toa good many. These abstracts indicate that 
the sermons, as a rule, possessed the brevity and condensation 
which gives this desirable unity. They possess the sense of 
order without which a minister can neither get into his sub- 
ject nor get through with it. 

In all the four hundred sermons there is not a single dis- 
course which can reasonably be called negative in spirit. 
There are no apologies, no destructive criticisms, no scold- 
ing, no sneers at less enlightened or more orthodox Chris- 
tians, no denunciation of the godless or the infidel. The 
listeners are treated not as adversaries, not as unsympathetic 
jurymen who must be persuaded and converted, but as co- 
operative friends. In varying degree, but with practical una- 
nimity, each sermon is positive and constructive in spirit 
and treatment. ‘The mission of these preachers is not “to 
destroy, but to fulfill.” Unitarians have sometimes wandered 
from this path, but the inherent genius of their faith has al- 
ways brought them back to the idea that their mission is not 
to antagonize other forms of faith, but to satisfy in a new way, 
the ineffable longings which those other faiths once satisfied, 
and to unfold and direct the religious powers which those 
other faiths are even now using for their fuller development. 
Instead of directly attacking outgrown ideas, usages, or insti- 
tutions, the method adopted by Unitarians is to try to expunge 
error by teaching truth. The method of déstruction fastens 
instinctively upon the evils in existing conditions, and tries 
to abolish them by external assault. The method of fulfil- 
ment discovers and emphasizes the good in existing condi- 
tions, and tries to complete imperfect thought and conduct. 
We may be sure that the latter is the nobler method because 
of the nobler powers it employs. It is easy to criticise and 
denounce, it is easy to abuse society for its superstitions, its 
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conservatism, or its provinciality ; but to take the latent gen- 
erosity of a community, or an individual’s half-conscious 
hope of better things and encourage it, to find the elements 
of good in the meanest emergencies and develop them, to 
catch the indefinite desires and ideals of a man, or a nation, 
and direct and uplift them, that is hard and slow. The 
method of destruction requires a spirit intolerant toward 
error or falsehood, a keen sense of justice, and a vehement 
vigor. The method of fulfilment requires sympathy, patience, 
and hopeful persistence. 

Again, in all the four hundred sermons there is not one 
that by any stretch of language can be called sensational. 
One sermon, indeed, permits the suspicion of spectacular 
elements. It is entitled ‘The Dead Kings in Sheol.” The 
writer does not furnish an abstract of his sermon, but his 
name is a sufficient guarantee that there is nothing espe- 
cially fiery in his discourse. His statement that his sermon 
was “literary” in treatment may be accepted as accurate. 
Unitarian ministers evidently do not expect to establish 
the kingdom of God by theatrical devices. They are not 
tempted to say things that are striking instead of things that 
are true. Their aimis not the people’s applause, but the 
people’s good. They do not find it wise or necessary to mix 
with their instructions or appeals a measure of nonsense or 
flattery, in order to suit the supposed popular taste. They 
believe that their hearers are able to bear the pain of 
thought, that they can follow a logical statement, that they 
will respond to a noble appeal. They do not forget what is 
due to the nature of their high calling, and to the dignity of 
the message they are to deliver. They refuse to be flip- 
pant. They do not believe in fighting the devil with the 
devil’s weapons. They work in the confidence that, if they 
are but true to their mission and to their best selves, then, 
‘‘whether men bear or whether they forbear, yet it shall be 
known that there hath been a prophet among them.” 

I shall now venture to give some general impressions of 
the characteristics of these four hundred sermons, and I 
shall then attempt to make a more complete analysis and 
classification of them. It must be remembered that in these 
characterizations I deal only with what is sometimes called 
“sermon stuff.” I know nothing of the gifts of voice and 
bearing which are so important an element in preaching. I 
know not whether these sermons were delivered with ear- 
nestness or with indifference. Many a sermon that is 
meagre and commonplace in thought becomes a powerful in- 
strument for good because of the personality of the preacher 
and the sincerity and eagerness of his appeal; while many a 
sermon that is original in thought and skilful in construc- 
tion loses all effectiveness because of a poor voice or a list- 
less delivery. I deal here with sermon matter, not with 
sermon manner, with the sermon written, not the sermon 
preached. 


(1) These sermons give me the impression that the writers. 


had certain definite and practical aims in mind. They had 
the sense of a target. They had a mental vision of the exact 
points they wanted to hit. There is to be, that is, no aimless 
wandering and no expenditure of time and energy on unim- 
portant details. Again and again in the returns there occur 
such phrases as, “ Concerning this thought I made three af- 
firmations ” ; or, ‘‘ The object of this sermon was,’ etc.; or, 
“The positive note in this sermon was,” etc.; or, “If this 
sermon should accomplish its purpose, the hearer will ask 
himself,” etc.; or, ‘I tried to show that the teaching of 
Jesus was indeed good tidings,” etc. 

In reading these sermons, no one can fail to get the im- 
pression that most of the preachers thought not exclusively 
of their subject, but also of the hearts and wills to whom the 
subject was to be the medicine of divine healing and grace. 
The ministers did not turn aside for the golden apples of 
eloquence. They kept in the race for which the prize is 
- simply the ability to help some anxious, perplexed, or. sorrow- 
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ful heart. Their thought is not, “How do I impress 
people?’ or “ How does my sermon sound?” but “How 
can I help these men and women?” “ What good can I do 
them?” “What comfort and strength and courage can I 
bring them?” These ministers do not preach because they 
have got to say something, but because they have got some- 
thing to say. ‘ 

(2) These sermons are Scriptural. Almost without ex- 
ception they are based upon Biblical texts. Six ministers re- 
port that they took no texts, two report that the texts ap- 
peared in the middle and not at the beginning of the ser- 
mons, five took texts from non-Biblical writers,— from Epic- 
tetus, Emerson, Whitman, Stevenson, and Kipling, —three 
hundred and eighty-eight sermons have texts from the Bible, 
a large majority being from the New Testament. There ap- 
pear to me to be two or three cases of “motto preaching,” 
where a striking phrase, which has no essential truth under- 
lying it, is made to do duty it was never intended for; but 
in the vast majority of cases the texts are honestly dealt 
with. In perhaps a score of instances I get the impression © 
that the text is a mere conventional label, and that the ser- 
mon was written first and the text chosen afterward; but 
again, in the vast majority of cases, the abstracts show that 
the sermons have grown naturally out of the texts, and have 
vital connection with them. 

(3) These sermons are prevailingly cheerful. The gos- . 
pel they set forth is good tidings, not mere good advice. No 
one in reading these abstracts can fail to receive the convic- 
tion that Unitarians are thoroughly evangelical in the best 
sense of the word. A few of the ministers are inclined to 
preach a rather damp or foggy gospel; but, as a rule, the 
preachers shed over it the sunlight of their own convictions, 
or, rather, the bright reflection of the divine love which they ~ 
have caught in their own hearts. These men are not blind 
to the world’s suffering and to the marks of its pain and 
weariness: they are not deaf to the wail of failure and lone- 
liness and grief; but they take these obvious facts of human 
experience as a challenge, and they recognize that true min- 
isters are ambassadors of a King of love, sent to heal and to 
cheer. Sermons upon such themes as “A Joyful Religion,” 
“Joy in Believing,” etc., help to make us rejoice in the beau- 
tiful world we live in, rejoice in the ringing battle of duty, 
rejoice in the Fatherly love that heaps our lives with bless- 
ings. I suppose there are Unitarian ministers who are pes- 
simistic and far from apostolic, there are those who grumble 
at lack of appreciation and at the tediousness of unimportant 
posts of service, there are those even who babble about the 
hopelessness of effort and the downward tendency of all 
things to a fatal deterioration; but none of these gloomy 
views appear in the sermons before me. Perhaps a less 
cheerful note would have been introduced, could I have read 
the sermons of the hundred or more ministers who failed to 
respond to my inquiry. Suffice it that the four hundred ser- 
mons under study show a freshness.of mind and heart, a 
wholesomeness of tone, and buoyancy of spirit which well 
befit the messengers of ‘*‘ The Glorious Gospel of the Blessed 
God.” 

(4) These sermons are pre-eminently Christian. This fact 
might be inferred from the fact that they are Scriptural and ~ 
cheerful, but the additional fact must be noted that a very 
large proportion of them are based distinctly upon the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ. A brief selection of titles will illustrate 
this fact : — 

“Christ the Way,” “The Christ of To-day,” ‘The Mes- 
sage of Jesus,” “The Increasing Command for our Love 
and Reverence for Jesus,” “The Peace of Jesus,” “The 
Winning Grace of the Gospel,” “ The Rediscovery of Chris- 
tianity,” ‘The Advancing Christ,” “The Extent and the 
Severity of the Demands of Jesus Christ.” 

One minister expresses what appears to be a very com- 
mon feeling when he appends to his abstract, “I feel that I 
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ought to connect my preaching more with the teaching and 
preaching of Jesus.” Another writes of his own purpose 
and habit what might be written of the preaching of almost 
all of his fellow-workers: “The controversial or polemical 
spirit is dead. I assume the supremacy and worth of the 
religion of Jesus. My preaching is affirmative, vitally enthu- 
siastic, and Christian.” \ 

In order to verify my impression of this marked aspect of 
Unitarian preaching, I have picked up at random the fifty 
abstracts lying on the top of the pile. Of these fifty ser- 
mons, I find that forty-one make direct reference to the teach- 
ing and example of Jesus. When it is remembered that 
these sermons are reported to me in abstracts which rarely 
exceed two hundred words, and which ‘are sometimes not 
more than fifty words in length, the importance of this con- 
stant reference to Christian sanctions and inspirations can- 
not be over-emphasized. I understand now what the good 
woman meant, who said to one of our ministers: “I have 
been twenty years a regular attendant at worship in orthodox 
churches. I have been for one year attending a Unitarian 
church; and I have heard more about Jesus Christ in that 
one year than in all the twenty years before.” 

So much for these general impressions, as far as they are 
affirmative; but, in order to complete the picture, I must not 
_ fail to speak of one impression that is mainly negative. 

(5) I would not have it appear that each and every one 
of these sermons is remarkable for excellence. Some dis- 
play the “‘effrontery of mediocrity.” I have remarked upon 
the excellence of the abstracts. I ought to add that in a 
number of instances I have been obliged to confess to my- 
self that the structure is better than the material. The 
method and order are excellent, while the thought is com- 
_monplace. The bones are well knit into a shapely skeleton, 
but they are dry bones still. Further, I am not so much 
enamoured of the positive merits of these sermons as to be 
blind to certain significant defects. I can imagine some of 
the good hearers of these sermons somnolently saying to 
themselves, ‘It is all right and true, but it is nothing particu- 
lar to me.” It might be alleged that this preaching gratifies 
more than it converts, that it suggests, but does not al- 
ways convince. It dwells in the temperate zones of feeling 
and experience, and not in the tropic heat of passion or the 
frozen stability of logic. It dreams of heaven, but it goes 
not so deep as hell. It is sentiment rather than force. It 
assumes virtue, and is inclined to be blind to the tragedy of 
sin, 

‘In this curious omission we probably discern the reflec- 
tion of the conditions under which these sermons were 
preached. Unitarian congregations are chiefly made up of 
the class of people called respectable. They are not all as 
good as they might be, but there are very few miserable 
sinners among them. Unitarians are not, as a rule, people 
who are in any serious danger of breaking any of the 
ten commandments. Their peculiar sins are rather those 
of indifference, of spiritual apathy, of Pharisaism. They 
are more apt to leave undone the things they ought to do 
than to do the things they ought not to do. Probably the 
ministers were right when they directed their sermons to 


deepen the spiritual life of the moderately virtuous rather. 


than to arouse or warn the degraded. The omission is 
also to be accounted for by the loyalty of Unitarians to the 
method of fulfilment to which I have already alluded. 
They are so eager to show the more excellent ways that 
they have no time to denounce existing evil. They are 
cultivating the wheat, confident that in so doing the weeds 
will be overcome. Their emphasis on the present sanctity 
of life leaves no room for mention of its depravity: they are 
zealous to overcome evil with good. 

The preachers of past generations used to make a dis- 
tinction between preaching the law and preaching the 
gospel. By the law they usually meant the threatenings and 
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‘the fruits of a man’s own acts. 
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penalties of the law, and by the gospel they meant the 
promise and method of escape from the deserved penalties. 
The division has ceased to be distinct in our minds; but 
Christianity is, and always must be, a moral legislation as 
well as a loving service, and no church can do its full duty 
which fails to emphasize the restraints of the moral law and 
the obvious penalties that follow disobedience. Unitarians 
are not relieved of this duty because they have discovered 
that laws are natural and beneficent, and that penalties are 
not arbitrarily inflicted by an angry Deity, but are simply 
Is it not still the preacher’s 
part to declare the inevitable consequence of wrong-doing, 
and to disclose in uncompromising fashion the miserable 
bondage of evil-doing? I get from these Unitarian sermons 
the impression that the preachers are more fond of declar- 
ing that he who sows to the spirit will reap life everlasting 
than they are of declaring the equal truth, that he who sows 
to the flesh will reap corruption. They have taken to heart 
the beautiful counsel of Jeremy Taylor. “Let the business 
of your sermons be,” he said, “to preach holy life, obedi- 
ence, peace, love among neighbors, to love as the old Chris- 
tians did, and the new should, to do hurt to no man, to do 
good to every man; for in these things the honor of God 
consists, and the kingdom of the Lord Jesus.” 
Boston, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


God’s remedy for weariness is God.—/. /. Kitto. 
& 


I hold not with the pessimist that all things are ill, nor 
with the optimist that all things are well. All things are not 
ill, and all things are not well, but all things shall be well, 
because this is God’s world.— Robert Browning. 


& 


The human soul is God’s highest creation and noblest 
organ, and his clearest revelation must be through that and 
through the noblest part of the human soul. Every form of 
genius is inferior to conscience, to the heart, to faith, sym- 
pathy, and love.— Zhomas Starr King. 


ae 


Trust in God, as Moses did, let the way be ever so dark, 
and it shall come to pass that your life at last shall surpass 
even your longing. Not, it may be, in the line of that long- 
ing: that shall be as it pleaseth God; but the glory is as 
sure as the grace, and the most ancient heavens are not more 
sure than that.— Rodert Collyer. 


Pad 


Yield thy poor best, and mind not how nor why, 
Lest one day, seeing all about thee spread 
A mighty crowd, and marvellously fed, 
Thy heart break out into a bitter cry, 
‘TI might have furnished, I, yea, even I, 
The two small fishes and the barley bread.” 
— Frederick Langbridge. 


od 


For, after all, patience is very strong. Making a mistake 
in the outset of life is like beginning to wind a skein of silk 
at the wrong end. It gives infinite trouble, and perhaps is 
in a tangle half through; but it often gets smooth and 
straight before the close. Thus many a man has so 
conquered himself, for duty’s sake, that the work he origi- 
nally hated and therefore did ill, he gets, in time, to do well 
and consequently to like-—D. dM. Craik. 
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For th. 
Recompense. 


Register. 


BY MILTON L. MURDOCK. 


Blot from thy mind all hope of recompense, 
The baleful blight that stains a sordid creed. 
Then shall thy gain be breadth of soul and sense, 
Thy generous acts be noble acts, indeed. 


Who doeth righteousness for its dear sake 
Shows by the fact his great immortal soul. 

In him thought of reward doth pain awake: 
Right is its recompense; its good, his goal. 


He wings this Parthian shaft to him alone 
Who, cloyed by bribery, would bid it cease. 
Can pay-day creed e’er lead one to the throne 
Whose soul is worth the saving? Peace, then, peace! 


Pan-American Travel. 


BY PROF. OTIS T. MASON. 


In the capital of the Montezumas the Pan- 
American Congress is now in session. It is an 
assembly that has the best wishes of every good 
man and woman on the western hemisphere. 
Its purpose is to confer upon the mutual inter- 
ests of the various nationalities in the Americas. 
Each one is represented by delegates and 
their secretaries. The City of Mexico has ex- 
pended millions of dollars in preparation. 

The delegates represent all the races of 
Western Europe in their blood:and much of the 
old Indian stock besides. They came many 
thousands of miles by rail and by steam, if we 
except a little walking and riding in vehicles of 
modern invention; but would it not be interest- 
ing to know how the real Pan-Americans got 
about in their conferences and expeditions five 
hundred years or more ago? 

America is the continent of beneficent water- 
ways, the friend of Nature’s children who look 
out with dread upon the ocean. So benign were 
these that when Columbus, on Friday, Oct. 12, 
1492, descried Guanihani, or Leif Ericson, five 
hundred years earlier found the shores of 
Greenland, the western hemisphere had already 
been discovered and explored in every nook 
by the Pan-American race, afterward called 
Indians. These natives were divided by speech 
and government into many hundreds of separate 
tribes, belonging to one hundred twenty families. 
Most of these, however, for our purpose may be 
disregarded; and I shall name a few who, with 
their delicate water-craft and over their well 
worn trails, may have landed us in a Congress 
anywhere in North or South America. Let us 
name them in order. You remember that in 
the first chapter of the Wandering Jew the 
person on the western side of Bering Strait 
made tracks in the snow with moccasins. It is 
this footprint that we shall follow to Cape 
Horn. Our guides shall be Eskimo, Athapas- 
can, Algonkin, Siouan, Tlinkit, Nutkan, Sho- 
shonean, Carib, Chibchan, Kechuan, Tup n, 
Paraguayan, Patagonian, and Tuegian. 

The daintiest water-craft in the world is the 
Eskimo kaiak. It anticipated by hundreds of 
years your modern steel ships, of which you are 
so proud, built over ribs of the same material. 
The kaiak is from fifteen to twenty feet long, 
less than two feet wide, and not much over one 
foot deep. The frame is of bone from the whale 
or driftwood. Over this is stretched a covering 
of seal rawhide, leaving a small hatch in the 
middle for the sailor. He draws his tarpaulin 
of intestine over his sealskin jacket, ties the 
hood tight about his neck and chin, seats him- 
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self in his kaiak, lashes the bottom of his tar- 
paulin around the hatch, so that he and his 
boat are one, absolutely watertight. The sea 
may envelope them both, but they will rise 
again like a duck. In this frail boat the 
Eskimo will go thousands of miles,—all about 
Alaska to Mt. St. Elias, everywhere on the end- 
less waterways of Northern Canada, Hudson Bay, 
Baffin land, and Labrador, and around to the 
east coast of Greenland. I am afraid that you 
would scarcely venture in the kaiak; but the 
resourceful Columbuses of the Arctic have also 
an ideal freight boat,—woman’s boat,—called 
remiak, and in this you might make the long 
journey. When the Russian took Alaska, 
more than a hundred years ago, he compelled 
the Aleut to cut another hole in his kaiak, in 
which the gentleman might sit while the old- 
time navigator occupied the other. Much of 
the water traversed by the kaiak, while not 
strictly ocean, is open sea, and demands a 
vessel with deck. The friendly seal provides 
this, and you may like to know that no other 
savages on earth cover water-tight the upper 
portion of their craft. 

The waterways looking out upon the Arctic 
are the Yukon, the Mackenzie, and the tribu- 
taries of Hudson Bay. Uponeach of these and 
on the St. Lawrence drainage grow, in practi- 
cally inexhaustible numbers, the birch-trees, and 
for boat-building their bark is the sealskin of 
the Arctic. Bidding good-bye to the cheerful 
Eskimo, we shake hands with Athapascans and 
Algonkins. They will make a framework of 
delicate proportions, cover it with bark, tighten 
it with pitch, and put into it passengers and 
freight. With his trusty paddle, kneeling in the 
bow, he will take you many thousand miles, over 
inland lakes and rivers. He will shoot rapids, 
tow the canoe back through them, drag it over 
the mud between lake and lake, and, not to be 
outdone by a little impediment, will unload his 
vessel at the head-waters of one stream, carry 
both freight and vessel across the divide to the 
head-waters of another stream, reload, and go 
on his way rejoicing. This is called portage, 
from the Latin word forto; and it is carriage 
with a vengeance. With Schwatka and Russell 
in our day, or Pére Charlevoix (1682-1761) and 
Mackenzie (1755-1820) in the past two cen- 
turies, we may have gone in birch canoes from 
Newfoundland to the mouth of the Mackenzie, 
and down the Yukon to Bering Sea; also over 
the Frazer to the Pacific, or down the Missis- 
sippi and the Ohio River to New Orleans. On 
a pinch the same boats would have Janded us 
in New York Harbor, Chesapeake. Bay, or take 
us down the Columbia. With two or three in- 
terpreters the distance of twenty thousand 
miles would be covered without once doubling 
our tracks. While east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, let me say that two schools of boat- 
builders were to be found where there were no 
birch trees,—the bull-boat men and the dug-out 
men. All the Missouri River tribes know how 
to make the Eskimo woman’s boat, or caracle, 
by stretching a buffalo hide over a crate. For- 
merly, I am convinced, it was more shapely; but 
since the horse came it is no better than the 
vessel of the three wise men of Gotham. The 
dog was the only beast that would carry a load 
for men. The Robinson Crusoe boat, or dug- 
out, had a wider distribution in America than 
any other, not excluding even the Eskimo type. 
All the way from Mt, St. Elias to the Columbia 
River, all throughout the Middle and Southern 
States of the Union, all about the Gulf of 
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Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, nature, “the 
dear old man,” supplied the obliging cedar 
white pine, cottonwood, poplar, mahogany, and 
other soft woods, and at the same time fine- 
grained jade, quartz, and volcanic stones for 
chisels, axes, and adzes. It was no sooner said 
than done. The Indians of British Columbia 
and South-eastern Alaska left no sheet of avail- 
able water unexplored. John Smith found 
Chesapeake Bay acquainted with the dug-out. 
Columbus and his successors were greeted by 
them about the West Indies; and the intrepid 
Carib, or his representatives from South Amer- 
ica, anticipated Ponce de Leon in Florida by 
centuries. Probably these Phoenicians of the 
western hemisphere had entered every avail- 
able harbor between the continents. 

Before going further South, I must call your at- 
tention to something quite as astonishing as the 
paddling muscle of the Pan-American; it is his 
legs. He walked all over the continent north of ' 
the snow-line on snow-shoes, going often one hun- 
dred miles a day. The Athapascans left their 
bark canoes and snow-shoes in the north, and 
walked southward through 30 degrees of lati- 
tude to Arizona, leaving colonies in Oregon and 
California. The Aztec peoples, living under 
different names from British Columbia to Costa 
Ri¢a, through 40 degrees of latitude and 40 de- 
grees of longitude, occupying the lowest and 
the highest steps of culture in the Western 
world, had no water-craft better than bundles of . 
reeds tied together. The cultured Mayas of 
Central America, like the Aztecs and other 
advanced middle American peoples, having no 
freight boats or helpful dogs, bent their backs 
to the load, and became the finest breed of 
pack beasts onearth. The natives of Colombia, 
the Chibchas, and they of Peru, the Kechuas, 
kept up the line of march along the Andes be- 
yond the tropic of Capricorn, the last-named 
constructing suspension bridges over awful 
abysses for themselves and their llamas. 

But let us return to our balsas. I have never 
seen one further north than Mendocino County, 
California, say near the 4oth parallel; and 
their use at this point is to paddle about on the 
inland lakes, for which purpose a mean kind of 
dug-out is also employed. You will encounter 
the balsa here and there as far as the 2oth 
parallel south. On the Gulf of California it is 
a thing of beauty, looking for all the world like 
a golden gondola, with its pointed ends curving 
like a crane’s neck. In Colombia you will ride 
with E] Hombre Dorado, or El Dorado as you 
call him, because his body has been varnished 
and covered with gold dust, going out upon a 
royal balsa, when he becomes chief. You will 
also see him plunge into the lake to wash off 
the gold as an offering. Further southward the 
Peruvians have two kinds of balsas, the sea- 
worthy and the lake variety. The former is 
made of the lightest kinds of logs, forming a raft 
which is fitted with sails, platform, and rudder. 
A better variety of this pattern will transport 
you along the coast of Brazil. Finally, on Titi- 
caca is the most pretentious of balsas, made of 
reeds. For mast there are two spear-poles 
fastened to the sides; for rudder a log is 
dragged behind; and for sails, huge mats. 

Returning, let us meet our Carib friends at 
the mouth of the Orinoco River, in their dug- 
outs, some of them with sides boarded up. They 
will take us anywhere on its numerous tributa- 
ries; but just now we must hurry on to the Cas- 
siquiare, because it unites the Orinoco with the 
Negro,-down_which we hasten to the Amazon, 


. with such a deep and sincere conviction of the 
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You may spend years on the branches of this 
fresh-water sea, but I must beg you to embark 


on the Araguay and seek its sources in the 


Mato Grosso. Your boat will become a piece 
of bark stripped from a large tree tied up at the 
ends; but press on, cross the divide to the 
Lorenzo River on foot. It is only a question of 
a few days, and you are at the mouth of the Rio 
dela Plata. So feasible and easy is this route 


‘that Gen. Reyes will urge before the Pan-Amer- 


ican Congress the cutting of a ship canal a few 
miles long ‘connecting the Plata with the 
Amazon. 

Your journey to the Magellan Strait will be 
on foot with the tall balas people of Patagonia, 
unless you choose to cross the Andes and pro- 
spect the coming Chilean republic, paddling 
about its archipelagoes; but at the strait you will 
take your seat in a bark boat, made in three 
pieces,so as to be taken apart. You will also 
see a fire burning always in the bottom, so as to 
roast your fish as you catch them. 

Wasuincron, D.C. 


Advanced Study for Women. 


_ Can the community do better for its women, 
can they better preserve the balance and veri- 
ties of life, than by giving them the opportunities 
for wider mental life, for regulating their own 
affairs by the larger affairs of the world? I 
knew a wise man who, when he saw a child fret- 
ting and crying, would put his hand on its throb- 
bing heart and say, as he took it in his arms, 
“Ah, this little watch is going altogether too 
fast: it must come up to the great town-clock to 
be regulated.” And so with the difficulties and 
worries of individual life. Harmony can best 
be restored by bringing them into contact with 
the large thoughts of large minds. 

In working out the details of a wider intellect- 
ual life for women, many unwise things may 
be done, many mistakes made; but this should 
not be allowed to obscure the value of the prin- 
ciple. If the importance of this principle is 
seen and established, there need be no fear of 
the adjustment. The training of mind that 
comes with college life is of the greatest advan- 
tage to women in dealing with others. College 
girls are apt to be more punctual, more accu- 
rate, more tolerant. It is an advantage to them 
to learn loyalty to an institution, and to regard 
their action from that point of view. 

Miss Anne Clough, the sister of the poet, did 
more, perhaps, than any other woman in Eng- 
land for the improvement of the girls’ schools, 
which were very unsatisfactory. She also was 
largely instrumental in opening to women the 
instruction at Cambridge University, and be- 
came the head of Newnham College. She was 
a very quiet, gentle, rather timid woman, but 


great value of broad study to women that it 
gave her courage to carry through many projects, 
and to open to women the many opportunities 
which contact with an old university could bring 
to them. In her addresses to the students she 
repeatedly points out that education is of the 
greatest value as a training and preparation for 
life. She speaks of “the discipline of study” 
and “the.great advantages and power it gives.” 
She says, “It is thought that this discipline of 
Steady study will brace the minds of young 
women, and besides give them the joy and pleas- 
ure of knowledge, of the culture of past ages 
and the sciences of the present; and so they will 
be better prepared for the future, whatever it 
may be,” ’ 


of study, for occupation. 
most important that we should know how to use 
our faculties, that we should learn to be exact, to 
observe, to be able to give out our knowledge 
accurately, distinctly, clearly, Simple knowledge 
is a small\part of education: other things come 
in the power of using our knowledge for the ex- 
planation of things in life. She expresses. her 
belief in the value of examinations. They de- 
mand “concentration, presence of mind, energy, 
and courage.” These qualities are most impor- 
tant in life, they come into use every day. She 
also warns the students against overwork, the 
importance of keeping their minds full and 
bright. 
educationally valuable apart from the studies. 
It gave girls the opportunity of seeing many dif- 
ferent people, of learning to understand different 
points of view; and the organization of games 
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Some may wish for a quiet life, some for a life 
But to all of us it is 


She believed that life at college was 


and college societies taught them to be business- 


like, and gave them the power of working with 


others. She believed their college life enabled 
them to bring joy and brightness) to their fami- 
lies and their home duties. She deplores what 
is often said, that “higher education makes 
women selfish and forgetful of home duties.” 
She hoped this would never be said of her stu- 
dents, and that the work required of them would 
strengthen their power of doing things. She 
says: “Your return home should bring a new ele- 
ment, and make your homes brighter and hap- 
pier. The new friends, the new interests, the 
new books,— these may all bring something to 
the embellishment of the home life. No doubt 
most of you will live in obscure corners of the 
world, but there is no corner that may not be 
brighter for your life at the college.” 

“The students would in the future,” she said, 
“be responsible for the right guidance of this 
great work, which we hope is helping to join 
men and women together in the training of their 
minds, in the love and desire of knowledge, and 
in the pursuit of all that is useful and beneficial 
to mankind in general.” 

Miss Clough felt strongly for the difficulties 
of women. She knew that many women had 
suffered much in the past for the want of op- 
portunities. She spoke often of the women 
whose minds had been moved by the stirring of 
thought on religious and social questions in the 
first half of the century,— unmarried sisters, it 
may be, living together in dull, contracted sur- 
roundings, in homes where there was not occu- 
pation for all. “These women,” she said, “were 
restless and unhappy, and-struggled for they 
knew not what. Some had none to give them 
sympathy and help, and had not courage or wit 
to find out and enter on new paths for them- 
selves. Many suffered grievously, some fell 
into ill-health, many were soured and spent their 
lives in foolish and useless complaining.” 

Of those who did find a way out, she says: 
“No doubt many of these restless women were 
not satisfactory, especially in those early days. 
They were obliged to strive so earnestly for 
freedom that they lost the charm and grace that 
belongs to the best of women, but surely only 
for a time.” / 

I have not dwelt on the so-called practical 
side; but I am sure that every girl that faces the 
world with a degree in her hand —a proof that 
she has earned a place for herself —feels an 
inward sense of power and ability that gives her 
courage for whatever is tocome. Neither have 
I mentioned the deep joy of the true scholar in 
the opportunity opened to her, for true scholars 
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are rare. But every one has to make out some 
sort of life, and needs all the help possible in 
every way to make it a success.— Alice Long- 


fellow, in Practical Ideals. 


Ancient and Modern Athletics. 


All Harvard men have heard the Greek ath- 
lete lauded at the expense of his modern pro- 
totype, and the vulgarity of modern athletic 
contests dwelt upon at length; and doubtless in 
other classic shades are men of profound learn- 
ing who deplore our degeneracy as athletes. 
All this rather superficial commentary on com- 
parative athletics has its effect in inducing 
many people to believe that we have made little 
or no progress in our endeavors to make sport 
contribute, and that notably, to the education 
of our youth. We are fortunate in having, for 
purposes of comparison, a detailed account of 
certain athletic games from the pen of one: of 
the most distinguished poets of the golden age 
of Rome; and if this is the kind of sport that 
Virgil’s contemporaries applauded as a picture, 
and a flattering one, of the past, there is no 
reason why we should not consider the ethical 
standards held up by him for approbation as 
fairly representative of those of the Augustan 
age. 

In his description of the foot-race the judi- 
cious chronicler grieves to find all notions of 
fair play thrown to the winds. Was ever such 
a group of athletic mountebanks written of as 
men and heroes before? In some of our mil- 
itary annals there have been traces of boasting, 
of jealousy, of bitterness, and of downright seif- 
glorification. But outside of the police-court 
records nothing, for lack of chivalry, for con- 
temptible meanness, for impudent self-assertion, 
equals this story of the foot-race at the anni- 
versary of the funeral of Anchises. Imagine 
a race with two Harvard men, a Yale man, and 
a man each from Columbia and Princeton en- 
tered. The Harvard man, leading, falls, twists 
himself over, grabs the Yale man, who is, 
running second, by the legs, upsets him, and 
thus enables his Harvard mate, who is running 
third, to come in first. Then imagine all these 
young gentlemen grouped in front of the grand 
stand. The Harvard man who came in first is 
blubbering away, with his fists in his eyes, lest 
he be deprived of first prize; the Yale man, 
who was bowled over, is shouting his griev- 
ance, the Columbia man, who by the series of 
accidents gained third place, is insisting upon 
his right to profit by the trickery, and one and 
all of them, including the Harvard man who 
had been the cause of all the trouble, demand- 
ing to be given something. The modern im- 
agination stumbles at the bare outline of such 
a predicament. Our whole standard of conduct 
has changed. 

Though there are streaks of rowdyism, of 
trickery, and of unfair play in our college and 
school games even now, such things have no 
signification, as they are unpopular and un- 
representative. The college mates of a man 
who should go blubbering to the judge to give 
him a prize would wrap him. hastily in blankets, 
carry him off to the dressing-rooms, and excuse 
him on the ground that he was a bit “off his 
head.” Should the stroke oar of a Freshman 
crew jump on the coxswain of the boat and 
pitch him overboard for faulty steering, the 
young man, unless proved to be insane, would 
never sit in a boat again, and would probably 
be expelled. from college.. Self-control,, good 
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temper, and “continuing our failures in good 
spirits’’ are now recognized as being as much 
a part of the game as feathering the oar or as 
running with the mouth shut or as knowing 
how to counter. The ethical side of all these 
exercises dominates all kinds of athletics, and 
he who breaks the laws of the spirit of sport 
is as much a felon in spirit as at law is he who 
breaks into his neighbor’s house.— Forum, 


Literature. 


William Hamilton Gibson.* 


There was something wonderfully charming 
in the combination of poet, artist, and botanist 
in Mr. Gibson. He not only saw the beauty 
and mystery of the natural world, but he had a 
wonderful gift of exposition. He could observe 
a flower and its insect visitors so patiently and 
so quietly that he seemed to become a part of 
the landscape, and the secrets of the floral world 
were revealed to him. He learned the innumer- 
able skilful devices by which nature carries on 
her work, and perpetuates bird and insect and 
flower, each after its kind. By his patient gen- 
tleness he won the confidence of wild things, so 
that sometimes even birds would alight upon 
his outstretched fingers, and let him examine 
them at leisure. His lectures on the fertiliza- 
tion of flowers, although illustrated by some- 
what clumsy devices, never failed to win the 
admiration of his hearers by the deft exhibition 
of things they had always seen and had never 
noticed. 

In telling the story of his life, Mr. Adams has, 
for the most part, allowed Mr. Gibson to speak 
for himself. By ample quotations from his 
letters and note-books and pictures drawn by 
his pencil, he shows us the man as he was, and 
excites inextinguishable regret that he might not 
have lived longer to do still better work. He 
seemed to have a quick success, and to suc- 
ceed in whatever he undertook; but, as the 
record shows, it was not the success of an idle 
genius, but the result of thorough-going devotion 
to his tasks and pleasure in them. He had the 
good fortune to do all his life, with all his 
might, the things he liked to do. He had many 
happy days, but no idle ones. His work has 
added to that appreciation of nature and enjoy- 
ment of ‘its beauty which make the beginning of 
the twentieth century more interesting than the 
beginning of the nineteenth. Gibson was one of 
the leading men in that fraternity, now happily 
increasing, led by such men as Muir and Bur- 
roughs, who are opening the eyes of the blind, 
and showing us the real ‘world in which we 
live. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH, FROM THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST TO THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD I. 
(1066-1272). By W. R. W. Stephens, B.D., 
F.S.A., Dean of Winchester. London: Mac- 
millan & Co,; New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany.—The series to which this volume belongs 
bids fair to fill satisfactorily a gap in our histori- 
eal literature. The English Church is interest- 
ing, not only by reason of its great personages, 
but also because it faithfully reflects the intel- 
lectual and moral career of the English people. 
To write its history in full is perhaps beyond 
the power of any one man; and it has been wisely 
decided to divide it into seven parts (coming 


* Wittiam Hamitton Gipson. By John Coleman 
Adams. New York; G, P. Putnam’s Sons, $2, 


ithat Dr. Stubbs stands for. 
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down through the eighteenth century), and to 


‘assign each period to a specialist, the whole 
‘being under the competent editorship of Messrs. 
‘Stephens and Hunt. 
upon a careful'study of original authorities, and: 
‘the best ancient and modern writers.” 
‘first volume was prepared by Mr. Hunt, the 


The work is to be “based 
The 


second is the one whose title stands above. The 
editors belong to the school of the late Bishop 
Stubbs: it is enough to'say that they have per- 
formed their tasks with the conscientiousness 
The present volume 
deals with one of the most picturesque and im- 
portant periods of the history,—the period of the 
Church’s struggle for freedom against king and 
pope, of the introduction of unity and order, the 
establishment of fundamental principles; the 
period marked by the introduction of ‘the great 
monastic orders and illustrated by the adminis- 
trations of Lanfranc, Anselm, and Grossetete. 
The Church sank very low (in the reigns of John 
and Henry III.), but never lost its hold on the 
principle of liberty. Dean Stephens is always 
exact and impartial; his characterizations of 
William I., Henry I., Lanfranc, Anselm, Becket, 
and others, are sympathetic and judicious; his 
narrative style is admirable, and his book is 
throughout attractive. At the end are instruc- 
tive chapters on the monastic orders and the 
clergy, and on popular religion, learning, and 
art. We miss in the book some points of im- 
portance, such as a definite statement of the re- 
lation of morals and thought in the Church to 
the general culture of the time, a fuller account 
of the religion of the people, and an explanation 
of the grounds of the reigning theology. 
selm’s Cur deus homo, for example, is passed 
over with a bare word. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND MODERN 
FRENCH SOCIALISM. By Jessica Peixotto, Ph.D, 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell.—This Jessica 
is more learned than was Portia in her friend’s 
defence against Shylock in the play, while her 
name suggests that she is of the Jewish race. 
She would seem to have brought to her subject 
the most ample preparation, or rather to its 
ultimate treatment. Each chapter has a bibli- 
ography of many titles, and the quotations and 
allusions and the references at the bottom of 
éach page confirm the impression of the writer’s 
thorough information. But all this she might 
have, and not be qualified to write an interest- 
ing book. What is most noticeable is that her 
mind has reacted on her information in the most 
vivid manner, and that she has written a book 
the stream of which is hardly broken by the con- 
tributory mass of facts. Her object at the 
outset was to define the immediate influences 
behind the French Revolution and to state their 
fundamental character; next to outline in a 
similar way the growth of the nineteenth-century 
French socialism and compare its doctrine with 
that of the earlier revolutionists. What comes 
of this comparison is the persuasion that the 
modern socialists are of much the same opinion 
as the earlier revolutionists as to individual 
rights and political construction. But, on the 
other hand, there is a very real separation in 
the social philosophy of the earlier and later 
theorists, the latter having arrived at views of 
property which make for an industrial state. 
Miss Peixotto finds the present doctrine of 
property as fallacious as the doctrine of natural 
rights, to which, with many others of our time, 
she is extremely cold. Her~book is one of 
many signs that we may yet be obliged to try 
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the experiment of State-socialism, in order to 
disprove its claims. The experiment may be a 
costly one, but there may be no other way out 
of the blind alley in which we are stumbling 
painfully. 


DocrRINE AND DEED. By Charles Edward 
Jefferson. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.— 
Dr. Jefferson believes in doctrinal preaching, 
and few can rival him in rendering doctrine at 
once so vivid and so practical; but to the Uni- 
tarian these sermons, while happily illuminat- 
ing, full of keen observation, terse comment 
upon life and truth, are a wondrous puzzle, for 
the doctrine there shown is such “as never was 
on land or sea.” We can understand a natural- 
ism through and through divine, but a point of 
view which first apparently discards the old cat- 
aclysmic method for that of reason and sci- 
ence, till, at a certain distance, it suddenly flies 
with swift recoil all the way back again to the 
old supernatural explanations, mystifies us, and, 
we have to confess, does not seem polite. We 
feel a little hurt at being led along so far, and 
then unceremoniously dropped. Dr. Jefferson 
says, in the second sermon: “ Human nature is 
God’s nature. God has always been human. 
He did not become human nineteen hundred 
years ago.” We follow that gladly, but then we 
lose our sense of direction when we find: “The 
name of our God is a long name. Jesus taught 
men how to pronounce it. ‘Baptize the nations,’ 
he said, not into the names, but into the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit.” What, this Justinian phrase to be 
considered as a plea from Jesus for the Trinity ? 
But, if the fundamental philosophy expressed in 
these sermons is out of reach of our capacity, 
we can heartily commend the practical earnest- 
ness in which the best virtues of Christian char- 
acter are vividly and persuasively presented. 


MARGARET WARRENER. By Alice Brown. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—There 
is an amazing likeness to real life in the drama 
slowly unfolded in this book, and one may find 
in it the steady answer of ‘experience to more 
than one hot problem of the individual soul. 
Margaret Warrener’s acceptance of her husband, 
with all his waywardness, his childish insistence 
on his own desires, even with his weariness 
of her, is nothing new in itself; but Miss Brown 
has seen whither it leads, and Margaret’s story 
teaches the perpetual self-effacement of love and 
the strength of spiritual freedom. Warrener’s 
weakness, drawn simply, not scornfully, is made 
a telling part of the book; and the hospital scene 
is strangely appealing. As a whole, the novel 
belongs to a different class from that in which 
it has been natural hitherto to place Miss 
Brown’s books. It is more comprehensive, and 
touches on complications of social and individ- 
ual interests. There is plenty of clever conver- 
sation, and he who would enjoy the book must 
take it leisurely, willing to appreciate from page 
to page, without tearing the heart out of it to 
know the outcome. The study of Laura is a 
remarkable analysis, doubtless more true to life 
than one likes to admit at first. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By James Schouler. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents.— 
Mr. Schouler’s dispassionate study of one of the 
most daring and brilliant spirits that ever rose 
to prominence in American public life takes into 
account every side of his remarkable character, 
recognizing fully his executive ability, his finan- 
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cial. triumphs, and the lasting impress. that he 
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has left on the institutions of the country. The 
laxity of his private morals, while not dwelt upon 
unduly, is admitted partly by the inevitable com- 
parison with Burr; and his ideal of distinction 
is shown to have been incompatible with respect 
for the common sense and common dignity of 
mankind, which leads Mr, Schouler to pronounce 
him as one “fitted to rule a decaying, not to lead 
arising republic.” It is certain that his. public 


" services were immense, after making all possible 


allowances. He died “a dreamer, a fatalist, la- 
menting a political system which seemed poi- 
soned with democracy and state attachment”; 
but he left to the American Union the great 
legacy of “liberal national powers, protection, 
force, and energy in the central government, and 
financial stability.” 


THE WiLD Fow ers. By Charles Bradford. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.— This book 
of noted sporting scenes.and characters is ded- 
icated to Grover Cleveland as “a sportsman and 
nature lover of rare quality”; and it contains 
many practical hints concerning shot-guns and 
ammunition, the natural history of wild fowl, 
and the chivalric sportsman’s best method of 
taking game. It is written in a lively manner 
by. one who walks in the path of the cheerful 
and believes whole-heartedly in natural exercise, 
close bird protection, and a kind of sport far 
removed from indiscriminate slaughter or whole- 
sale methods. 


Miscellancous. 


—— 


The publishers of The American Boy, Detroit, 
Mich., have secured from Will Levington Com- 
fort, who was the youngest newspaper corre- 
spondent in the Philippines, an. exciting story, 
based upon fact. The hero of the story was the 
first of the newspaper correspondents to cable to 
America the news of the death of Gen. Law- 
ton at the hands of the insurgents. He made 
his way through the enemy’s c untry to the 
cable office, and flashed the news to America 
three hours before any of the other correspond- 
ents got possession of the cable. The story 
begins in the February number. 


The Essex Hall Year Book for 1902 is now 
issued, and is as full as ever of concise and 
accurate information concerning our English 
churches, associations, colleges, and other soci- 
eties and institutions. It is pleasant to find a 
new feature in the two pages devoted to the 
International Council of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers, The 
list of congregations contain 362 places of 
worship, including mission rooms and hired 
halls,—283 in England, 39 in Ireland, 8 in Scot- 
land, and 32 in Wales. The list of ministers 
contain 366 names, including a few laymen. Of 
these 292 are in charge of congregations, 14 
have other professional employment, and 44 
have retired, owing to infirmity or other reasons. 
Twelve new names appear in the list for the 
first time this year, including one former Con- 

egational and one Methodist minister and one 

hurch of England clergyman. The Year Book 
is published, for 1s. net, at Essex Hall, Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


The Magazines. 


A number of practical directions for more 
artistic and at the same time simple methods of 


household management are given in the Febru- 


ary number of Good Housekeeping. It contains 
an illustrated account of the Greek housekeep- 
ing of George Horton, a Chicago novelist; a 
plea for a course in home science in the women’s 
colleges, by Dr. Canfield of Columbia: Uni- 
versity; an illustrated account of Denver apart- 
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ment, living; a description of a model kitchen 
with, illustrations; a collection of the favorite 
recipes of society women in Chicago and other 
Illinois cities ; and the usual fine assortment of 
cookery directions and recipes, besides other 
articles. This is by far the best magazine: of 
its kind with which we are acquainted. 


Rev. Edward P. Pressey of Montague, Mass., 


began in January the monthly publication of a 
small magazine devoted to the advancement of 
a profitable and interesting country life. It is 
entitled Country Time and Tide. The opening 
number contains an article on “Printing,” first 


in a series on village industries; and in another 
place it is stated that enough money has been 
raised to start the printing plans of Montague 
and to do something toward the farm branch 
of the industrial training school. Other articles 
are “The New Clairvaux,” “toor Hill-town 
Nights,” “Arts and Crafts News,” by the sec- 
retary of the Boston Society of Arts and Crafts, 
Frederick Allen Whiting, besides a couple of 
poems and a registry of notes on country prog- 
ress. The price of the little magazine is 50 
cents a year, and would-be subscribers may 


address Rev. Edward P. Pressey at Montague, 
‘Mass. 


Literary Notes. 


In these days of numerically extraordinary 
editions it is paying proper respect to the 
fashion to note that Dr. Hale’s Man without a 
Country has passed its half-million mark. When 


the Spanish War broke out, he thought: the 
lesson he had tried to teach in.1863 was a good 


one to have remembered while driving the 
Spaniards from Cuba, and therefore wrote anew 
introduction to the an without a Country, and it 


‘was brought out-by Little, Brown & Co. There 
is scarcely a public or school library in the land |) 
‘which does not have this American classic on 
‘its shelves, 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc, 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford; Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


An edition with services is also issued. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents.a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIs, - 
aja Congress Street, - » «= 
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THE MIRAGLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


BY 


Rev. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D. 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

Jesus as he was. 

Inspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by i 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, = = = Boston, 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


».. CONTENTS.... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H, ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, ipaid, i 
ots Ss posipa on receipt 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
242 Congress Street, - = = Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00 


Boston. } GEO. H, ELLIS; Publisher, 272 Congress St, Boston 
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Che Dome. 
Clothes. 


Although my clothes are fine and gay, 
They should not make me vain ; 

For nurse can take them all away, 
And put them on again. 


Each flower grows her pretty gown, 
So does each little weed: 
Their dresses are their very own, 
They may be proud, indeed ! 
—A bbie Farwell Brown, in the Interior. 


For the Chrsstian Register. 


Buying a Baby. 


BY L. Ho. 


It would have done your heart good if you 
could have seen little Anna Great Bear that 
eventful morning. Her squaw mamma had 
rolled up the little pappoose in her buckskin 
wrappings, given her an extra breakfast of 
sofki, tied her into the reed cradle alter regular 
Wichita fashion, and set the bundle up against 
a couple of trees that grew conveniently near 
together. Then she had betaken herself on a 
three-mile walk to the post, where she meant to 
buy some cotton cloth and a box of tobacco. 
Anna Great Bear was only six months old; but 
she was quite used to being left in this summary 
manner, or perhaps put aside conveniently on a 
shelf or strung up, cradle and all, to the branch 
of a tree, that she might be safely out of the way 
while her elders were having a dance or a feast. 
It never entered her small brain that babies are 
sometimes expected to cry, if they are not the 
centre of attention. Anna Great Bear had never 
been rocked to sleep unless by the gentle 
breezes, never heard a cradle lullaby unless 
carolled by the birds. She went comfortably 
to sleep before her mother had reached the 
main road; and, when she waked up and found 
herself still alone, she merely blinked with her 
bright round eyes above the edge of her tiny 
blanket, as if she found life interesting at least, 
if not amusing. 

Agnes Henshaw and Mabel Eustis drove over 
in the pony cart that morning from the post 
where their fathers were stationed. Col. Eustis 
had received orders to start to Washington on 
an important commission, which might keep him 
there three or four months. So he had decided 
to take Mrs. Eustis and Mabel with him, giving 
them a chance to visit Mabel’s grandmother in 
her Massachusetts home, while he was attending 
to his official business. 

This was a fine opportunity to send presents 
to home friends in the East; and the girls had 
started early, hoping to find not only some 
pretty baskets and quill work, but perhaps also 
one of the buckskin tunics, richly embroidered 
and befringed, which the squaws were some- 
times induced to sell for a generous considera- 
tion. They wanted one that had never been 
worn and had’ not yet secured it, in spite of 
repeated requests. As they drove leisurely 
along over the prairie, they talked of the com- 
ing separation and of the good times awaiting 
Mabel. 

“But fancy whatever I am to do without you 
here!” moaned Agnes, dolefully. ‘ There isn’t 
another girl of my age at the post; and either I 
must put up my hair and take an interest in 
Ruskin, so that Miss Davis will talk to me 
sometimes, or else I must shorten my dresses 
still more and run round with Tom and Harry 
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Butts. I’d rather go with the boys, on the 
whole, if they’ll have me, tiresome little creat- 
ues 1” 

“It’s a shame,” said Mabel, sympathetically ; 
“but think how you'll get on with your practis- 
ing and your Christmas work!” 

“Oh, bother the practising! Don’t try to 
comfort me that way, as if things weren’t bad 
enough already!” The girls laughed, for music 
was not the continual solace and refuge to 
Agnes that Mabel found it. 

When they came near the Indian village, they 
tied the pony and sought the basket-makers and 
embroiderers. They were fortunate enough to 
catch a woman just beginning the final row of 
adornment on a frock or jacket, or whatever 
one calls the outside garment of these squaws, 
and secured a solemn promise that before the 
close of the week it should be sent to the post 
for Miss Mabel. Then they picked out nearly a 
dozen of the prettiest baskets,and started back 
through the trees to the place where they had 
left the pony cart. ; 

Suddenly Mabel’s eye was caught by the funny 
picture of Anna Great Bear, propped up against 
the tree. “It gave me a perfect shock,” she 
said tragically, “to see it staring right straight 
at me.” And she stopped to look at it. 

“Oh, the darling!” exclaimed Agnes. “See 
its lovely eyes and its dear little fat cheeks and 
its funny little mouth !” 

They patted the baby gently, and talked baby 
talk, while Anna Great Bear gazed solemnly 
back at them, and seemed absolutely unmoved 
by their presence. 

“O Mabel,” said Agnes, after they had ad- 
mired and exclaimed and laughed and praised 
the baby to their heart’s content, “if I only had 
that baby at home to amuse me, I shouldn’t be 
a bit lonesome all the time you are gone. ” 

“You could dress and play with it just like a 
doll, couldn’t you? Indian babies never how] and 
yell the way those Dwight kids do at the post. 
I never could see why their mother need be so 
stingy with them, anyway, could you? When 
Indian babies wake up, they just blink till they 
get sleepy again,” she added sagely. 

“Oh, I do wish I had it,” went on Agnes, 
enthusiastically. “I know mother wouldn’t 
mind ; and, evidently, its own people care noth- 
ing about it whatever. Let’s go over to the hut, 
and see who owns it.” 

But there was nobody in the hut, and the 
girls easily made up their minds that the baby 
had been intentionally deserted. “You see,” 
explained Agnes, convincingly, “of course, no 
woman would leave her baby right near to the 
path unless she wanted somebody to take it. 
If we carry it to the post, we shall probably 
save its life.” 

So they packed the baskets carefully in the 
back of the pony cart and made room in front 
for the funny little bundle. Baby Anna Great 
Bear made no protests, and was not even sur- 
prised at the sudden change in its fortunes. 

They had not proceeded far before they met 
a young Indian smoking his pipe and carrying a 
bag of grain over his shoulder. The girls 
stopped him, and showed him the baby. 

“What, you think?” queried Agnes, trying 
hard to be honest. “Squaw give me baby? 
See, me give money. You honest Indian? 
Give squaw money for baby?” 

The Indian nodded understandingly. “Squaw 
my sister,” he said confidently. “She no want 
pappoose, She like money better than pappoose. 
Me give her money! ” And he nodded again, 
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The bargain was'soon concluded. Agnes 
counted out a dollar and a quarter in change 
and gave it to the Indian with repeated charges 
to be sure to give it to the mother, and then 
added ten cents for himself, which he accepted 
eagerly. 

The girls drove triumphantly homeward as 
fast as they could, partly because they were 
eager for the fun of untying the baby and giving 
it “a truly American bath’’ and partly because 
they were afraid the child might be hungry, not 
knowing how recently it had been fed. 

“You poor little dumpling,” murmured Agnes, 
bending over it, while Mabel drove. “Did its 
naughty old uncle sell it for a dollar and a 
quarter? Bad old uncle! Baby be happy now. 
Yes, it shall!” 

“What can you feed it with, Agnes?” asked 
Mabel, practically. 

“Oh, there’s plenty of milk and hominy,” re- 
joined Agnes, blithely. “That is what most of 
them get; and, besides, I’ve seen old Hetty fix 
sofki for her grandchildren scores of times. 
It’s nothing but flour and water, with some 
Indian herbs mixed in,” 

The girls agreed to say nothing about the 
baby until they had it washed and dressed in an 
old baby dress of Mabel’s sister; and so Agnes 
slipped up the side way and went to her own 
room, seeing none of the family on the way and 
quite indifferent as to whether any of the 
soldiers around the post had happened to see 
the new-comer or not. When Mabel had given 
the pony in charge of a boy, she went to the 
kitchen for warm milk, and took it hastily to 
Agnes’s room, There they fed the baby the 
first thing, enjoying the operation greatly and 
patiently wiping up the milk they spilled in the 
operation. Then they decided that it would 
never do to bathe the baby immediately after 
a full meal, especially as the little thing promptly 
closed its pretty eyes and apparently settled 
itself down for another slumber. 

Gen. Henshaw was talking over some im- 
portant matters with Col. Eustis relating to 
the latter’s trip to Washington, when he heard a 
scuffle and a sound of excited talking outside 
his window. He stepped to the door. 

“What is it, Jackson?” he asked. 
seems to be something the matter.” 

“It’s nothing but a crazy Indian woman,” 
answered the man. “I’ve done my best tomake 
her clear out, but she keeps saying she wants to 
see you, sir; and she says somebody’s got her 
baby, and she wants you to do justice about it.” 

Gen. Henshaw was a kind-hearted man; 
but he was deeply engaged in the business on 
hand, so it is hardly to be wondered at that 
he spoke a little shortly at first. “Can’t a 
woman look after her own baby without coming 
to the post for a nurse? Find out what sbe 
wants, and send her away.” 
go back to his work. 

“She says Lawson told her he saw Miss Agnes 
go into your house with an Indian baby only an 
hour or two ago, and maybe that’s the one, sir,” 
continued the man, respectfully. 

Then the general sent an orderly to tell Miss 
Agnes that he wished to see her. The young 
man appeared at the house just as she and 
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Mabel were deciding that it wasn’t in nature for _ 


any infant to sleep so long as did the Indian 
stray. They started in surprise as the maid 
brought up the summons; but, before they 
could obey it, another step was heard on the 
stairs, and an Indian woman pushed her way in 


past the girl, who started back in astonishment, . 


And he turned t© 


a 
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. Not a word did the woman speak,:as.she:cast 
her eyes quickly-around. the room. - Seeing. the 
baby still in the cradle of reeds and.-apparently 
undisturbed, she strode forward, caught the cra- 
dle by the handles, slung it over her shoulder 
by the straps, and left the room as abruptly as. 


she had entered it, muttering something the. 


girls could not understand. They looked at 


each other in consternation, then ‘hurried, half: 


frightened, half ashamed, after her. She waved 
them off indignantly, and soon had shaken ‘the 
- dust of the post from: her feet and was moving 
‘rapidly homeward. 
~The girls heard the whole story later,— how 
Long Back, the uncle, had known well enough 
. that the little pappoose wasn’t for sale, and that 
he was the one who had so speedily set the 
mother on the right track to bring “back the 
missing treasure. Agnes was not reconciled for 
a long time, but the day brought solid good fort- 
une to little Anna Great Bear. Mrs. Henshaw 
and Agnes went over in.the pony cart to see 
_ her often. Her mother became very. gracious, 
-as Mrs. Henshaw explained that Agnes did not 
mean to do mischief; and she seemed to thor- 
oughly enjoy scolding about. her mischievous 
brother who had sold the baby and then kept 
the money for himself... He always thought it 
was a very clever thing on his part, and would 
doubtless have sold Anna Great Bear a dozen 
times over if he had been lucky enough to get 
the chance. 

Agnes never forgot her baby, Anna Great 
Bear; and when Anna grew up, and was big 
enough to go to a famous school in the: East, it 
was she who helped make the neat dresses and 
aprons, and who taught Anna to braid the 
pretty dark hair and tie it with gay ribbons. 
And Anna always liked to hear the story: told 
how once Miss Agnes had tried to buy her for a 
dollar and a quarter. “But I love my own 
mother best,” she used to add to it at the close; 
and then Miss Agnes would smile, and say: 
“Yes, yes; you can’t break girls of that trick. 
They always love their own mothers best.” 


In Franklin Park. 


This is the time of year when one passing 
through Franklin Park may see scores of gray 
squirrels scampering through the woodland 
in various parts of that delightful recreation 
ground. When passing along Glen Road the 
other afternoon, the writer’s attention was at- 
tracted by a peculiar sound above him, and, 
looking up into the top branches of a tree, saw 
a good-sized gray squirrel jumping from limb to 

- limb and from tree to tree, laden with a large 
sheet of tissue paper which it held in its mouth 
as it hurried toward its nest. Now and then the 
paper would catch on the branch of a tree, and 
a piece would be torn from it, and float to the 
ground. © The squirrel would stop when. this 
happened, and, sitting on its haunches, would 
endeavor, with its front feet, to make a smaller 
wad of the paper, and then start again on its 
journey homeward. Mamma squirrel was wait- 
ing his coming, and chirped a greeting from a 


neighboring tree, which caused papa squirrel to’ 


hasten his speed; and from the top of a spruce- 
- tree he made a “leap for life” to the branches of 
a tall oak, in the crotch of which papa and 
mamma squirrel had established a snug: winter 
home, from oak boughs and. leaves, with a 
choice assortment of soft papers, which would 
protect them from the chill blasts of winter.— 
Boston Herald. i 


when but five years old. > Even inthe: public 
schools this is quite an. institution, although. the | caught the sound of the piano, she would 
private schools make it-an-absolute rule, one | quickly fly to the door, beating against it until 
hour» each day-ibeing: given to that industry. | allowed to enter, when: she would’ fly. to the 
The same rule applies: in the home life, one piano.— Selected, 

hour being devoted daily either to sewing, knit- 


| Nor. is’ this: considered sufficient. 
woman of the family is supposed never to be 
friend. arrives for the day, both have: their 


panion. 


and removed her to warmer quarters. 
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Three times was this repeated, when poor 


: The Industrious- Danes. : 
OSL Puff was finally shut up, allowing father to go 


The-children of Denmark are taught. to. knit | in peace. 
Puff dearly. loved music; and, whenever she 


ting, crocheting, embroidery, or lace-making. 


‘The young “Well, Jack,” said the uncle, cheerily, “good 


boy this morning, I hope?” Jack looked up at 
the clock, and perceived that it was exactly half- 
past eleven. “I don’t know yet,” he answered, 
doubtfully: there’s half an hour more.” 


idle.. She must always have something on hand 
to take up. If a chance visitor comes in, or a 


needlework with them.— Woman's Home Com-) J.ittle Annie attended evening service with 


her grandma at a church where the light gleamed 
. brightly through stained glass windows. Upon 
Little Jack Frost. entering, she asked, with a puzzled air, “Grand- 
; rig Rte ma, did they get their windows in wrong side 
Little Jack Frost went up the hill, Biter , . 

Watching the stars. and the moon so still, out? Youths Companion. ; 
Watching the stars and the moon so bright, 
And laughing alone with all his might. 
Little Jack Frost ran down the hill, 

Late in the night when the winds were still, 
ate in the fall when the leaves fell down, 
Red and yellow and faded brown. 


When Charlie, four years old, went with his 
sister. to visit Miss Brown’s school, he came 
home much pleased with the closing exercises. 
“The boys all have to keep still in their seats,” 
he explained, “until the movsters hand them 
Little Jack Frost walked through the trees. their caps.”— Youth's Companion. 
“Ah,” sighed the flowers, “‘we'freeze, we freeze.” 
“Ah,” sighed the grasses, ‘‘we die, we die.” 

Said little Jack Frost, ‘‘Good-by, good-by.”” 
Little Jack Frost tripped round and round, 
Spreading white snow on the frozen ground, 
Nipping the breezes, icing the streams, 
Chilling the warmth of the sun’s bright beams. 


But when Dame Nature brought back the spring, 
Brought back the birds to chirp and sing, 

Melted the snow and warmed the sky, 

Little Jack Frost went pouting by. 

The flowers opened their eyes of blue, 

Green buds peeped out and grasses grew. 

It was so warm and scorched him so, 

Little Jack Frost was glad to go. 


4 
On Jellies 
preserves and pickles, spread 
a thin coating of 


PURE REFINED 
PARAFFINE 


—Selected, 


Some Knowing Birds. 


One night, during a time of unusually severe 
weather, the family were awakened by hearing a Sold everywhere. 
shrill voice cry out, “Hello, hello!” | STANDARD OIL CO. 

“What’s the matter, Polly?” sleepily inquired | { Sseney ea oe 
her owner. . == ; so 

“Cold, cold, oh, oh!” cried Polly, shivering 
audibly and repeating her complaint. 

Needless to say that her master hastily arose 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and 
acid proof. Pure Refined Paraffine is also 
useful in a dozen other ways about the 


house. Full directions in each package, 


We at one time owned a pet pigeon .who 
seemed todislike every member of the family 
but father, to whom she took a great fancy, 
following him about wherever he went. 

One morning my father started for church; 
but, when a short distance from the house, he 
heard the flutter of wings; and in an instant the 
pigeon was on his shoulder, cooing softly and 
rufiling her feathers in a pretty, coaxing way. 

He turned, and, taking her back to the house, 
deposited her on the porch, again starting on his 
way to church. 


As the original introducer of the Miller | 
Melon, Cory Corn, All Season’s Cabbage, 
the Hubbard Squash, and a score ofother 


But again came the whir of wings; and Puff vegetables that are now raised all over 
the United States, I offer the public 


gs pnceamorevom the yee age ‘ inart i] head-quarter’s seed. Send for free catalogue, 
friend,,.only. to be ‘carried back to: the house 1. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 
again. gS = 


“IT IS IGNORANCE THAT WASTES 
EFFORT.” TRAINED SERVANTS USE 
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Good News. 


Morning Hymn. 


Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run ; 

Shake off dull sloth, and joyful rise, 
To pay thy morning sacrifice. 


Let all thy converse be sincere, 

Thy conscience as the noon-day clear; 
Think how all-seeing God thy ways 
And all thy secret thoughts surveys. 


By influence of the light divine, 
Let thy own light to others shine; 
Reflect all heaven’s propitious rays, 
In ardent love and cheerful praise. 


Lord, I my vows to thee renew, 

Scatter my sins as morning dew; 

Guard my first springs of thought and will, 
And with thyself my spirit fill. 


Direct, control, suggest, this day 
All I design or do or say, 
That all my powers, with all their might, 
In thy sole glory may unite. 
—T. Kenn. 


The Sites of School—-houses. 


Do the people who select the sites of school- 
houses consider the number of school-children 
there are in the country? 

The estimate generally adopted by people 
acquainted with the methods of education 
makes an allowance of one-fourth of the popula- 
tion, as a fair average estimate of the number of 
children of school age. Thus a county of one 
hundred thousand people will have about 
twenty-five “children of school age.” 

This is generally understood. Let it be re- 
membered, also, that, if the school hours are 
fixed at six hours daily, as they often are, these 
children of school age are in the school-houses 
six-fifteenths of their waking hours. Nine hours 
out of twenty-four is none too much allowance 
for sleep. 

They are, in most seasons of the year, in the 
school-house as long as they are in their homes, 
—very probably for more hours. In the school- 
house they are under much more restriction 
than is thought of athome. And in the school- 
house, therefore, there is no possibility for such 
changes in attitude or occupation, at the will of 
the individual, as are almost matters of course 
at home. 

Now it would be a good sum for any worthy 
tax-payer, some day when there are no invoices 
to examine and no letters to write, to work out, 
by a little addition and multiplication and di- 
vision, the number, first, of people in the ware- 
house where his counting-room is; second, the 
number of cubic feet in that warehouse, and 
then, by dividing the total in number two by 
the total in number one, to find how many 
cubic feet the average man in that warehouse 
has the use of in that day. Then Jet the same 
tax-payer make the same calculation for the next 
public school-house. He will be startled—or 
ought to be startled—when he finds how much 
more chance for air and light and easy moving 
hither and thither the average man has in the 
warehouse than the average boy or girl has in 
the school-room. 

In our town of Boston there were, when the 
town began, about six hundred acres of land,— 
not quite a square mile in the Boston of that 
time. Speaking roughly, there were twenty-five 
million square feet for the twenty-five thousand 
peeple who defied King George to some pur- 
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pose. This allowed them, for air, exercise, work, 
and schools, a thousand feet for each man, 
woman, and child. We have since filled up the 
Mill Pond and the South Cove, so that there is 
more superficial surface of ]and in that district. 
We have created the Public Garden and the 
“North End Park,” which is, I believe, three 
acres and a half in extent. And we have multi- 
plied the population of that district, say, tenfold. 
This would give one hundred square feet to 
each man, woman, and child in it. If we gave 
to the children and their teachers one-fourth of 
this territory for their schools and games of 
exercise, and for their share of. the streets 
which give access to them, we should give them 
one-hundred and seventy-five acres for their 
share. 

If we deducted the three parks from the space 
at command, we should have about six hundred 
and twenty acres for the homes and ware- 
houses and schools and streets. If we assigned 
one-fourth of this to the schools and the 
grounds around them, they would have a ‘hun- 
dred and fifty acres. We should not have to 
send the children to roof-gardens or cellars for 
their play. EDWARD E. HALE. 


The Albertyns. 


We have at the Lend a Hand office a very 
pathetic and, as I think, important request from 
our correspondents there,—the society which is 
interested in the Boer prisoners on the islands 
in the harbor of Bermuda. I am sure that in 
the “Good News” constituency there are some 
there who will be especially glad to respond 
to it. : 

When the first cargoes of prisoners were sent 

from Africa to Bermuda last summer, the 
officers of the Dutch church in South Africa 
Sent with them Rev. Mr. Albertyn and his 
devoted wife, with one assistant, to act as 
counsellors, ministers, chaplains, and in any sort 
friends. With wonderful tact and skill and ten- 
derness and patience they have discharged their 
duty. 
* You see these three are not prisoners of war 
nor rebels, nor anything which offends the gov- 
crnment. They, and they only, can deal with the 
prisoners on the six prison islands and also with 
the outside world. They can, and do, go from 
island to island, to comfort the hopeless—to 
care for the sick, to feed the hungry, and clothe 
the naked, to bury the dead—and to oversee 
the supplies. When Nahum Cutcheon in North 
Cranberry Centre, aged nine, sends a box of 
colored pencils to Maurice Vanderboven, aged 
eight, among the prisoners of war, it is the 
Albertyns who see to it. ; 

Now! The Dutch church at Cape Town can- 
not longer remit to the Albertyns the stipend, 
small as it was, which fed them, clothed them, 
and provided a roof over their heads; and they 
are not prisoners of war, so the English govern- 
ment cannot feed them. They are not in the 
English army. They are simply two Christian 
men and one Christian woman who have a 
special charge of absolute necessity,— one 
would say,—who rely on their food and lodging 
from day to day on the same storehouse on 
which the prophet Elijah relied when he had 
been engaged in much the same business. 

Lend a Hand would like to send to Bermuda 
seventy-five dollars a month to the Local Com- 
mittee with which to feed and shelter and in 
general provide for these three apostles. It is 
much the same thing which Lydia of Thyatira 
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did for Paul and Silas, only Paul and Silas were 


| not so badly off as the Albertyns are. 


Who wants to lend a hand to them? 
Epwarp E, HALE. 


The Customary Payment. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 

Is there any generally accepted rule or custom 
in the matter of payment for services rendered by 
unsettled ministers or others who may occupy a 
pulpit for a single Sunday? What proportion 
ought the payment to bear to the salary com- 
monly paid by the church? If a settled minis- 
ter preaches away from home and calls in a 
supply for a Sunday, what is his duty in the 
matter? By answering these que-tions you will 
oblige SEVERAL INQUIRERS. 


Twenty-five or thirty years ago when, as., 
always, the matter of pulpit supply was subject 
to no exact law, there was considerable dissatis- 
faction with current practices. A number of 
ministers formed themselves into a committee, 
investigated the subject, and issued a circular 
which had considerable influence, and has in 
many churches been the basis of business trans- 
actions ever since. The circular is not before 
us, but we remember the principal recommenda- 
tions. First it was considered fair to regard 
the Sunday work, with the preparation for it, as 
one-half of the work of the week. And it was 
recommended to the churches, therefore, to pay 
for a single Sunday one per cent. of the salary 
for the year. That is to say, if the salary were 
$5,000, the payment for a single Sunday would 
be $50, and so on down, $45, $40, etc., with the 
limit that no fee should be less than $15. Trav- 
elling expenses were commonly added, although 
not always. The parish was expected to enter- 
tain the minister over Sunday. In the case of 
settled ministers seeking a supply for a Sunday 
it was agreed that they should pay the usual 
honorarium which would be paid by the parish 
if seeking candidates. If the settled minister 
received more for his services elsewhere, that 
concerned him alone. 

“Labors of love” are not business transactions, 
and are interchanged among friends something 
like Christmas presents, but ought never to be 
reckoned as assets in the accounts of a parish. 

EDITOR. 


The Father’s Share. 


One very stormy summer day a friend and I 
were among the speakers ata council of moth- 
ers held at a suburban seaside resort. The 
meeting was convened in the ample parlors of a 
large hotel; and while women were, as was to be 
expected, in the majority, there was an agree- 
able and stimulating attendance of men, who 
seemed much interested in the proceedings. 
After the meeting adjourned, an old Scotch 
gentleman, who had been a very polite listener, 
came to me, and with a whimsical smile asked 
permission to tell me a story. “There was 
once,” he said, “aladdie who was very ill, des- 
perately ill; and the doctor left him some med- 
icine to take, telling the mother that the child 
must take it regularly, or the disease would get 
the better of him. Johnnie, wee man, refused 
to take it; and his mother, after vainly trying to 
persuade him, sat down and cried, wringing her 
hands, and sobbing, ‘Oh, my boy will die, my 
boy will die: he will not take the stuff that 
would save him,’ ‘Don’t cry, mither,’ pres- 
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- go utterly inadequate that one is likely to have 
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ently piped up a voice from the-bed. ‘Feyther 
11 be hame sune, and he’ll gar me take it.’ You 
see,” said my friend, “there’s some “use for 
fathers as well as for mothers in the home econ- 
omy.” 

There is, indeed. And that use is far from 
being exhausted in the holding of the balance 
of authority, though, where mothers are weak 
and emotional and lacking in self-control and 
poise, it may easily be a good thing that, in cer- 
tain emergencies, fathers may compel obedience. 
A father represents to his children the highest 
type of goodness and greatness open to them 
on the earth, He embodies for them the con- 
ception they have of the perfect strength, the 
perfect wisdom, and the perfect tenderness, on 
which we all lean when we say, “ Our Father in 
heaven.” Only as we revere fatherhood on 
earth can we venerate the All-fatherhood of 
God. If a father is considerate and courteous, 
honorable and just, truthful and straightfor- 
ward, his sons will probably follow in his steps 
and resemble him in those qualities. If a father 
strengthen the hands of the mother, sustain her 
in her decisions, always showing by word and 
act that she is very precious, her children will 
reflect his sentiments. “My daughter,” said a 
father, “you surely are not letting your mother 
do that bit of work: you can do it just as well, 
and your mother is tired.” The daughter re- 
membered that she must save her mother 
trouble from that time. Where father goes to 
Sunday-school and to church, the children will 
not maintain a patronizing attitude to religion, 
nor fancy it women’s duty to be devout while 
men may be indifferent.— Good Housekeeping. 


is embraced by parents from motives of pride 
that are quite excusable, if not noble in them- 
selves. And my point is that the completed 
high-school course constitutes an agger of re- 
spectable height for beginning the siege of edu- 
cational difficulties. Through its advantages, 
young men have had an introduction into sev- 
eral of the branches of secondary learning. 
The degree of Bachelor of Arts from some re- 
spectable institution of learning can usually be 
won by four years’ additional scholastic life. 
This is the standard for the admission of men to 
their candidacies held up by the canons of or- 
dination. But, nevertheless, these same canons 
also provide for the admission of men without 
this degree, by means of a literary examination, 
in which the Latin, physics, philosophy, and 
logic gained in the high-school course ought to 


and a more extended philosophical reading than 
the high school affords ought to suffice to enter 
a young man upon the Theological Seminary 
course, provided there are such circumstances 
justifying the omission of the full arts course as 
would persuade the bishop to encourage him. 
If one be graduated from the high school at 
the age of eighteen years, seven more years 
divided between college and the theological 
seminary will see him in deacon’s orders 
at the age of twenty-five years, respectably 
equipped, in an intellectual way at least, for 
the exercise of his profession. But, if he be un- 
able for good reasons to take the four years at 
college, two years under a private tutor and 
three more in the theological seminary will see 
him in deacon’s orders at the age of twenty- 
three, fairly well equipped for his duties, and 
with not much poorer prospects for success 
than the college-bred man, provided he has the 
elements of success in himself. 

The young lawyer or doctor does not gener- 
ally get into practice at an earlier age than is 
the case with either of our hypothetical candi- 
dates; nor does he, like them, receive a fixed 
and certain stipend. A young clergyman can 
afford to work three or four years as an assistant 
in some city parish on a salary of seven or eight 
hundred a year, and can by economy either pay 
back debts on his seminary education, or, if his 
parents have attended to this matter for him, 
he may save something for the future out of his 
earnings, besides buying some books for his li- 
brary. If he feels called to the married life, he 
will thank himself after he is settled in some 
small parish that he has saved enough by past 
economies for the foundation of his home. Of 
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The Twenty-third Psalm. 


BY HARLAN E. GLAZIER. 


The Lord is my shepherd, no want shall I know, 
In pastures all green he maketh me go, 

Beside the still waters my steps he doth lead, 
He restoreth my soul, he supplieth my need. 


In paths that are righteous he leadeth me still. 

In the valley of shadows I fear no ill. 

For thou, Lord, art with me; thou comfortest me; 
Thy goodness and mercy shall e’er with me be. 


Vocation to the Ministry. 


It seems to me that the Ember Prayers of the 
Church were never so eloquent as now. Both 
the English and the American churches are af- 
frighted at the falling off in the numbers of can- 
didates. The causes, real or imaginary, have 
been debated and discussed. They seem to be 
included within three classes: (a) Is a higher 
standard of education demanded in the candi- 
dates than is reasonable? (4) Do we insist 
upon fhe reception of matters almost impossible 
of belief, or which at any rate tends to dwarf 
the understanding? or (¢) Are clerical stipends 


nothing saved up for a rainy day? This last 
class seems almost unworthy of consideration in 
the light of a vocation. But it has weight with 
parents, if it ought not to have with the candi- 
date himself. 

With regard to the education difficulty, it 
might be said that most people nowadays have 
their sons graduated from the high school with- 
out regard to the business they might elect to 
follow. It is not only regarded as just to a 
young man’s prospects in life, but often the op- 
portunity of the high-school course for their son 


avail powerfully. Perhaps two years of Greek 
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course there are some of our clergy who deny the 
right of marriage to an ecclesiastic. With this 
question we need not be further concerned than 
the cleric’s right to settle it for himself in the fear 
of God and in the light of the discipline and 
practice of our Church. At any rate, there is 
abundant opportunity for those inclined to celi- 
bacy for work in the Master’s vineyard, whether 
as parish clergy or as members of religious com- 
munities. 

We might also dispose of the question of the 
rainy day, or old age, by observing that the clergy- 
man must exercise self-denial and practise rea- 
sonable economy. Between the possibility of 
saving a meagre sum from his earnings, of help- 
ing to increase the stipends for the aged and in- 
firm clergy by his own efforts, he must embark 
himself with the idea of a divine vocation and 
trust in God. As we must endeavor to set 
many things right in the matter of right belief, 
so we ought to endeavor to cultivate a reason- 
ableness in the laity with regard to the limitations 
of our incomes. We might be able to do great 
things in the way of banishing erroneous im- 
pressions on the part of the people that we 
clergy all have private incomes, so that we do not 
depend exclusively upon our salaries.—/red- 


erick A. Heisley, in the Living Church. 


Taking a Religious Paper. 


In describing the needs of the country churches, 
that eminently sane and large-minded observer, 
Dr. Washington Gladden, places especial em- 
phasis upon taking and reading religious peri- 
odicals. He says: “We are proud to say that 
the periodicals that tell of farming and stock- 
growing are on our farm-house tables. We find 
time, also, to attend the farmers’ institute, and 
enjoy the spicy teaching of the men who take a 
broad view of agriculture. Fashion monthlies 
also we must have, or there would be no peace at 
home. The country paper, too, with patent in- 
sides, often two or three such. We must have 
the gossip of the country, of course. Of late we 
are even taking the daily from a neighboring city. 
It would hardly do to let the baseball match get 
away. And if we should fail to be informed as 
to each day’s cyclones, floods, fires, robberies, 
murders, or lose the sanguinary particulars, why 
life would be dreary enough. But, when it 
comes to knowing what the King of kings is do- 
ing in the world, a great many of us have a 
stock of excuses ready. ‘We take so many 
papers already. We get no time to read them.’ 
‘Two dollars and a half a year! Why, we can 
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get as big a paper for a dollar and a quarter! 
Why, you must think we are made of money!’ 
And so we do not know what the Lord is doing, 
do not keep the run of the war. Our souls 
have no chance to catch the sacred fire. We 
never get above our acres, our crops, and our 
stock. Not realizing that we and our little 
churches are part of God’s great army that is 
conquering the world, we are liable to grow 
petty, complaining, fussy, critical, quarrelsome, 
childish. Our work as Christians is naught. 
The local church grows down hill; and, the 
weaker it becomes, the harder it is to harmon- 
ize.” — Watchman. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


There has been quite a desire expressed 
among Sunday-school teachers for a series of 
lessons treating the Bible as a whole. This 
would involve a summary of the contents with a 
general tracing of the origin and character of 
the books themselves. Accordingly, the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society will issue every 
week a lesson on this subject, beginning Febru- 


ary 9, and continuing through twenty weeks. 


The following are the subjects of each leaflet : 

(1) Introductory, (2) “Palestine and the Jews,” 
(3) “Genesis — The Beginning,” (4) “The Patri- 
archs,” (5) “Law-givers,” (6) “Prophets,” (7) 
“Jesus,” (8) “Saint Paul,” (9) “The Epistles,” 
(10) “The Gospels,” (11) “Old Testament,” (12) 
“New Testament,” (13) “Between the Testa- 
ments,” (14) “Our English Bible,” (15) “Sacred 
Books,” (16) “Law and Gospel,” (17) “Inspira- 
tion and Revelation,’ (18) “How to use the 
Bible,” (19) “The Word of God,” (20) “Review.” 
The aim is to offer a sympathetic and modern 
treatment of the Bible, adapted to the needs of 
the junior and intermediate classes, which com- 
prise the major part of every Sunday-school. 
The results of advanced and reliable scholar- 
ship will be embodied. I believe it is possible 
to present a frank yet constructive view of the 
Bible for the children of Unitarians and liberal 
thinkers. This subject has often been ap- 
proached in a cavilling and criticising spirit, as 
though certain enemies must be overthrown. I 
do not believe this is at all necessary. The 
Bible is to be studied for the truth and inspira- 
tion that can be obtained. To find fault and 
show discrepancies is a profitless — yes, an injuri- 
ous — procedure in Sunday-school instruction. 
What is wanted to-day is an understanding of 
the Bible which gives a fresh power to its mes- 
sages. These lessons will be printed on four- 
page leaflets instead of two-page leaflets, as 
with the previous lessons on “ Our Faith,” giv- 
ing more scope for treatment and a better typo- 
graphical appearance. Price, 75 cents per hun- 
dred copies. Samples furnished free. 

A new edition is just out of “Corner-stones 
of the Unitarian Faith.” This edition has been 
enriched by several Scripture references illus- 
trating and enforcing the different points. This 
statement has had a wide circulation, and yet is 
not completely known to our Sunday-schools. 
It has recently been translated into Spanish by 
Prof. Noa for use in his missionary work in 
Cuba. The “Corner-stone” statement is as fol- 
lows:— 

CORNER-STONES. 

I. We believe that there is one Supreme 
Being, our heavenly Father, to whom love, 
worship, and obedience are due. 


II. We believe that Jesus, the Christ, shows 
to us the way, the truth, and the life by which 


the world shall build the kingdom of heaven. 


III. We believe that man is of divine ori- 
gin, as yet imperfect, but immortal in nature 


and capable of endless development. 


IV. We believe that the Bible contains the 
truths of religion, which, when rightly known 
and practised, establish character, deepen devo- 


tion, and impart comtort. 

V. We believe that God, in whom we live 
and move and have our being, animates all 
existence, guiding and inspiring the universe. 

VI. 


Man, uniting humanity in the ties of peace and 
good will. 
VII. We believe that heaven is a condition 


vof character, and that, to realize it, we must 


repent of wrong-doing, live unselfishly, and seek 
perfection. 

.As a further enrichment of the Sunday-school 
lessons on the Old Testament, the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society has just issued a pam- 
phlet of Biblical selections. Each selection con- 
tains the story direct from the Bible, skilfully 
put together and applicable to the particular 
lesson in hand. That is to say, each one of the 
thirty-six lessons of the “Old Testament Narra- 
tives’ has an accompanying quotation from the 
Bible often made up of extracts from various 
chapters, bringing the entire story or transaction 
into a perfect whole. The work has been done 
with great care by Rev. H. H. Saunderson. Price 
of this manual 20 cents a single copy or $1.80 per 
dozen. For those who desire a direct use of the 
Bible in connection with the teaching of the les- 
son, this pamphlet will prove of great aid. In- 
deed, I think it will become an essential part of 
this course on the Old Testament. 

Every Other Sunday for February 2 will be 
particularly attractive because of the original 
illustration reproducing Kitson’s Lexington 
monument to Capt. Parker. Those who have 
seen this fine work of art on Lexington Green 
will always rejoice whenever attention is called 
to it, for it will always rank among the most 
creditable and marked productions of American 
sculptors. This picture and the descriptive 
article with it form number six in “Famous 
Monuments and Places.” In the same number 
appears another instalment of the “Home Study 
Club,” which has become an established and 
favorite part of Zvery Other Sunday. A clergy- 
man’s wife writes : “We are all agreed that the 
Home Study Club is a great addition to the 
paper. I enclose answers to some of the ques- 
tions in the issue for January 5.” Another 
feature of this volume is the ‘Seen and Heard 
in Europe Series,” by Jennie Vickery. In the 
issue for February 2 this author treats “The 
Bank of England.” 

In addition to the translation into Spanish of 
“Corner-stones of the Unitarian Faith,” Prof. 
Noa has prepared in the same language for 
missionary use Rev. F. B. Mott’s “Therefore.” 
The little slip “Our Faith” is also circulated 
among the Spanish in an excellent translation. 
These three aids to our Cuban work are issued 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society, which 
joins heartily with the American Unitarian 
Association in sounding the possibilities of 
spreading our faith among the Cubans. A little 
later it will be possible to report as to the 
character of the results, which will be fully done 
by the president or secretary of the Unitarian 
Association. Naturally, very many are curious 


We believe that our aim, like that of 
Jesus, should be to establish the Brotherhood of 
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to know what success attends this mission 
work. 

The valuable representative nature of the 
little statement, “Our Faith,” has been exempli- 
fied in many surprising ways. Not only has it 
been accepted more widely than any other state- 
ment of belief among our own Unitarian 
churches, binding them together as never be- 
fore, yet with perfect freedom, but other denom- 
inations have welcomed it. A striking instance 
comes froma Presbyterian church in the Middle 
West. The minister of that church has “Our 
Faith’ printed on his letter paper. I venture 
to say that is more than can be said of Unita- 
rian ministers. EpwArD A. Horton, 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


NOTES. 


On January 14 our president, Mr. Atherton, 
spoke at the dinner of the Unitarian Club of 
Ayer, Mass. He gave an outline of the work 
done by the different organizations, the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, the Women’s Na- 
tional Alliance, and the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union. His hearers were much interested 
in his detailed account of our Missionary Work. 

On Sunday, January 19, Mr. Atherton spoke 
at Newburyport, Mass., on our Union and its 
work. The Union in Newburyport is in a 
flourishing condition, and*a most attentive 
audience welcomed the speaker. 

On Sunday, January 19, Miss Melvin spoke 
for the Union at East Lexington, Mass. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES. 


Kindness to Animals, Prov. xii. 10; Matt. v. 
7; Mrs. Browning, “To Flush, my Dog.” 


“Nowhere in literature do we strike upon a 
deeper note of pathos than in Scott’s immortal 
lines on the dog who starved while watching his 
young master’s lifeless body, alone upon a 
Highland moor : — 


‘How long didst thou think that his silence was 
slumber ? 
When the wind stirred his garment, how oft 
didst thou start !’”’ 
— John Fiske. 


“T would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners, and fine 
sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 
— Cowper. 


The silent companions that are ever around 
us on every side are one of the great mysteries 
of life. How shall we treat them? 


In man’s earliest days his attitude toward the 
animals was controlled by ideas that we’ to-day 
no longer cherish. The savage did not distin- 
guish between his own life and that of the 
animals. ‘He felt that they must have souls like 
his own. Soherespected, feared, and sometimes 
did not dare to kill them. It was common 
among the Indians for the man who had slain a 
bear to go through certain forms required when 
a man had been slain. fag 

Out of such belief man has gradually risen 
till there are those who go so far in the other 
direction as to follow Descartes in thinking ani- 
mals mere automatons with nothing of that 
higher sense that makes them like those beings, 
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_whom they serve. Far from thinking the beasts 


to have souls like his own, man has even gone 


‘so far as to think them utterly unlike himself. 


What belief, then, shall guide our conduct 
toward the ants that crawl under our feet, the 


birds that sing over our heads, and the dog that 


licks our hands ? é 
We have truly been freed from the crude 
superstitions of savage men, who saw souls 


"exactly like our own in these animal shapes. 


But our freedom from these superstitions has 


only led us to the confession that these dumb 
companions of ours are part of the mystery of 


Jife that we cannot read. Some things we do 
know about them, and these are enough. They 
take their place in the perfect beauty of God’s 
creation. What were a spring without its 
robins, a summer sky without its darting swal- 
lows? They do their duty in the world’s work. 
On the busy street, horses and men work shoul- 


der to shoulder. They become friends that 
cleave to us with an attachment that is never 


broken. They play for us, work for us, love us. 


Can we have any doubt of our duty to them? 


What if we cannot tell how little or how much 


they feel? They are glad when we are glad 


with them. They suffer and cry out when we 
hurt them. Is not this enough? 

One great lesson in kindness to animals 
comes to us in the lives of great men and 
women. How often have great souls who 


seemed to live in a world above the road of 


common life found intimate companions in 
these beasts that we think beneath us. It has 
almost seemed as if the heights these people 


reached brought them not farther away from, 


but nearer to, God’s creatures. History has 
many a tale of famous pets of famous men. 
There is no finer case of one who loved his 
silent friends than that of Sir Walter Scott. 
It is hard to think of a picture of Scott without 
one of his dogs. The magnificent Edinburgh 
monument has at its base the statue of Scott 
and his dog Maida. And one of the grandest 
-paintings of Sir Walter at Abbotsford includes 
his two dogs. Is there no lesson for us in these 
friendships of history? 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


The Christian Register 


of the reports followed the devotional exercises, 
Under the current-events topics for the day, Dr. 
Mary E. Barrell read a short paper touching 
upon the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, the Isth- 
mian and Nicaraguan Canal, the Philippine 
tariff bill, an interesting account concerning 
the South African war, President Roosevelt’s 
message, and the scientific demonstration of 
wireless telegraphy by Marconi. “Some Forms 
of Applied Christianity” formed the topic for the 
day. The first paper, upon “The’ Care of the 
Insane Poor in the Country,” was written by Dr. 
Edith L. Clark. Second paper, “Care of Insane 
Poor in England,” was written by Miss M. L. 
Hastings, read by Mrs. W..E. Norcross. Third 
and last paper, upon the “Methods adopted in 
Holland,” was written by Mrs. G. Stanley 
Rood, who gave us an interesting legendary 
account of the founding of the commune at 
Gheel, near Antwerp. 


The Federation of Young People’s So- 
cieties in North Middlesex County and 
Vicinity.— The fifth meeting of our Federa- 
tion was held with the Robinson-Hall Union in 
Westford, Mass., on Saturday, January 18. 
The attendance was large, and enthusiasm and 
good cheer prevailed. Promptly at 9.30 Rev. 
W. S. Buckingham gave cordial and hearty 
words of welcome to the delegates assembled. 
Then followed the business meeting. A com- 
mittee, Rev. George S. Shaw and Mr. Ralph 
Damon, both of Ashby, and Miss Gerrish of 
Groton, was appointed to nominate a list of 
officers for,the coming year. Miss Bernice 
Sherburne of Tyngsboro Guild gave an excel- 
lent paper on the “Advantages of Disadvan- 
tages.” This was followed by an address by 
Rey. Joshua Young, D.D., of Groton, on 
“Tdeals of Young Peopl2 of Fifty Years Ago.” 


| Dr. Young is the honored and respected patri- 


arch of our conference. Hewas ordained to 
the ministry in 1849, and has been minister of 
our church in Groton for more than twenty-five 
years. Rev. Herbert H. Mott of Nashua, N.H., 
was unable to be present and speak upon 
“Ideals for Youth of To-day”; but he sent his 
inspiring paper, which was read by the presi- 
dent. Mr. C. E. Davis of Billerica, a student of 
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the Howard Divinity School, spoke upon “Op- 
portunities for Working.” His practical, sim- 
ple, strong words were followed with much 
interest. Miss-Florence K. Gates of Ashby 
Guild read an excellent paper on “College Set- 
tlement Work by College Girls.” 

Every speaker was challenged to his very 
best by the earnestness and eagerness of the 
listeners. The practical question of the day 
was this: “Shall the Federation propose to the 
North Middlesex Conference a regular winter 
conference meeting in which both Federation 
and Conference shall unite?” Hon. F. A. 
Patch, president of the North Middlesex Con- 
ference, who was in the audience, spoke in favor 
of some such plan. After a full and free dis- 
cussion, during which warm expressions of 
regard and loyalty to the conference were 
uttered, the Federation decided that such union 
meetings would be inexpedient at the present 
time. The. simple, daintily served luncheon 
provided by the Westford young people was 2 
pleasing introduction to an hour of social chat 
and mutual good feeling. 

The afternoon session commenced at 2 
o’clock with a delightful musical recital given 
by the accomplished organist of the Westford 
church. Then followed a devotional service, 
conducted by Mr. C. A. Chamberlain of West- 
ford. The roll-call and reports of the several 
guilds was an interesting feature of the day. 
Delegates were present from every society in 
the Federation, and two visitors came from 
Billerica, Eight towns were represented, and 
eighty-five delegates came from out of town. 
The attendance upon the meetings exceeded 
two hundred. The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: president, Rev. 
Wm. Channing Brown of Littleton; vice-presi- 
dents, Mr. Charles A. Chamberlain of West- 
ford and Rev. A. D.K. Shurtleff of Chelms- 
ford; secretary, Miss Florence K. Gates of 
Ashby; treasurer, Miss Nellie F. Davidson of 
Stow; directors, the above officers and Miss 
Lucy F. Young of Groton, Miss N. Bernice 
Smith of Ayer, and Miss Bernice Sherburne of 
Tyngsboro. Mr. C. M. Hartwell of Littleton 
moved a vote of thanks for the abundant hospi- 
tality of the day provided by the Westford 


Protected Accessibility. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and Nor- 
folk Branches of the National Alliance of 

Unitarian* Women will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street on Monday, February 3, at 11 o’clock. 
Officers of other Branches are cordially invited. 


The South Middlesex Unitarian Women’s Al- 
liance Branches will meet Thursday, February 6, 
at II A.M., at the Unitarian Building, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Brief reports are expected from 
the secretary of each branch. Speaker, Rey. 
Charles E. St. John. Subject, “Our Unitarian 
“Outlook.” 

Arlington, Mass.— The Association of Min- 
isters in and about Cambridge will meet with 
Rev. Frederic Gill, 23 Academy Street, on Mon- 
day, February 3. Lunch promptly at noon. 
Essay at one o’clock, “A Fetich of Modern 
Thought.” Rev. Hilary Bygrave, Scribe. 


You can keep your books lying round on 
tables, chairs, stools, or the floor. They will be 
handy. 

Or you can nail them up in soap boxes. 
will be protected. 

But, if you want accessibility with protection, 
you can’t have it except by a glass-front bookcase. 
The proper care of books is to keep them visible, 
protected, accessible, and attractive. We can give 
you this remedy in a very inexpensive form. 

We have set apart this week for a Special 
Exhibition of Glass-front Bookcases, of which we 
now have a large and most novel line. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


They 


Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women.— The League (ninety-seven present) |. 
‘met January 15 at the First Unitarian Church, 
Mrs. A. L. Weatherly in the chair. The reading 
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young people, which was voted with enthusiasm. 
Mr. Collier of Groton moved vote of thanks to 
the speakers of the day and to the Westford 
young people for the admirable music, and this 
was carried. A missionary collection was taken 
for the Unitarian church in Dallas, Tex. It 
amounted to $6.47, and it has been sent to Rev. 
D. C. Limbaugh of Dallas. 

The president of the Federation then gave a 
paper upon “Alfred, the Great English King”; 
and after a spirited discussion the conference 
adjourned to meet again in Stow next fall. 
This meeting of young people, for young people 
and by young people, was of real interest and 
profit to all who attended. A good time? Yes, 
and much more! 


Sunday School Union.— The fourth regu- 
lar meeting of Sunday School Union of Boston 
was held at the Church of the Disciples on Mon- 
day evening, January 20. After the usual social 
hour and supper the meeting was called to order 
by the president, Mrs. Beatley. It was moved 
by Mr. Humphreys, and voted, that a message 
be sent by the secretary to Rev. Edward A. 
Horton, expressing to him the sympathy of the 
union in his sickness, and its rejoicing in his im- 
proved condition. Interesting reports of Sun- 
day-school exercises, devices, studies, and phil- 
anthropic work were given by Mrs. A. P. Reccord, 
Third Congregational Society, Cambridge; Mr. 
Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., Christ Church, Dorchester ; 
Miss Mary L. Watson, First Parish, Brookline; 
Mr. Frank M. Leavitt, All Souls’ Church, Rox- 
bury. 

“Methods ” was the subject for the evening’s 
discussion. Miss Maud Louise Parker of Bos- 
ton spoke of “Primary Methods,” and gave a 
delightful lesson on “Mountains,” as she would 
give it to the kindergarten class. The lesson 
was taken from Mrs. Wells’s series called 
“God in Nature.” The way in which little 
children might be led “through nature up to 
nature’s God” was charmingly illustrated. Miss 
Parker also told how she used Miss Mulliken’s 
lessons with their accompanying pictures. 

This talk was followed by one on “Methods and 
Manners” by Mrs. Kate Wells. Mrs. Wells said 
that ethics as ethics might be taught in the pub- 
lic schools, but that ethics as religion, as God’s 
relation to man, could only be taught in Sunday- 
school, She advised teachers not to remain too 
long in the service, and to take the Sabbatical 
year. The teacher should always carefully pre- 
pare her work, going over it in imagination with 
the class before actually giving it. She should 
always wear her best clothes to the school, thus 
letting the children see that she thinks it a fine 
place. The temperament and manner of the 
teacher may have more effect upon the class 
than her character. 

Mrs. Wells believes in very brief opening ex- 
ercises for the youngest children and in none at 
all for the older classes. She thinks the graded 
system of lessons good and logical, but that the 
method makes little difference. The fitness of 
the teacher is everything. The right teacher 
should be free to follow her own plans. Teachers’ 
meetings do not amount to much because seldom 
conducted by those who know how to teach. 
The teacher should have personal fitness for the 
work, and should be filled with an intense glow 
for it. 

The meeting adjourned after repeating the 
Psalm, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh my help.” Lena L. Car- 
penter, Secretary. 


The Christian Register 


Conferences. 


Norfolk Conference.— The winter meeting 
of the Norfolk Conference will be held with the 
society in Neponset, Mass., Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 12. Full programme will be published next 
week, George M. Bodge, Secretary. 


Worcester Conference.— The thirty-fifth 
annual meeting was held with the Church of the 
Unity, Worcester, Mass., on the evenings of 
January 15 and 16. The conference opened 
with public worship, the sermon being preached 
by Prof. W. W. Fenn of the Harvard Divinity 
School. On Thursday morning Rev. A. W. 
Littlefield conducted the devotional service. 
The subject selected for consideration during 
the forenoon was “Our Smaller Churches and 
What we can do to help them.” 

The first address was given by Rev. C. E. 
St. John. He advocated a more systematic 
arrangement of exchanges between city and 
country ministers, more enterprise on the part 
of parish committees, suggesting that it is good 
to introduce new blood by having rotation of 
office, and insisted on the great need of a more 
systematic theological education. He thought 
there was a great deal of sentimental talk about 
overworked ministers. No minister can be over- 
worked who does not preach three times on Sun- 
day. If he preaches only once in his own church, 
let him preach somewhere else. A church 
that does not pay its minister more than $1,200 
a year has not any right to all the time of a 
whole man. He believed that it would do our 
smaller churches much good if it could be 
arranged to have the ministers of large parishes 
go and live for a week in some country parish, 
preaching, lecturing, and visiting the people. 

Rev. J. N. Pardee of Bolton said that the 
country church still held the most intimate rela- 
tionship to the general life of the community, 
that it was the centre of all social, intellectual, 
and educational activity, and could be taken as 
a very accurate index of the general character of 
the community. If it is decadent, it is because 
the town is decadent. He argued for the en- 
dowment of country churches, showing how the 
influences of the churches in these towns were 
in proportion to their endowments, and the dif- 
ference between endowment and non-endowment 
meant the difference between influential churches 
and no church at all. 

Rev. J. M. Seaton of Hubbardston advised 
the conference to send a missionary to the small 
country parishes to work with their ministers for 
at least a week, visiting the homes, and then 
preach on Sunday morning and evening. He 
advocated the establishing in the country 
parishes of an “Endowed Horse and Buggy.” 

At half-past twelve o’clock Rev. F. L. Phalen, 
pastor of the entertaining society, extended a 
cordial welcome to the conference, and invited 
all present to partake of the luncheon provided 
by the Church of the Unity. 

Upon reassembling the conference listened to 
the report of the Credential Committee. There 
was an unusually large attendance, somewhere 
between five and six hundred persons, including 
delegates and visitors. The report of the Nom- 
inating Committee was then read. The officers 
nominated for the coming year were: Jonathan 
Smith, Esq. Clinton, president; Rev. G. S. 
Ball, Upton, Mr. J. P. K. Otis, Worcester, vice- 
presidents; Rev. J. C. Duncan, Clinton, secre- 
tary; Mr. Edward F. Tolman, Worcester, treas- 
urer; Rev. A. S. Garver, Worcester, Mr. 
Thomas A. Earle, Leominster, Rev. E. F. Hay- 
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ward, Marlboro, Miss Anna Bancroft, Hope- 
dale, Miss Clara E. Billings, Worcester, Mr. 
Charles Lord, Templeton, directors. The 
report was accepted and adopted, and the 
above-named persons were declared elected. 
The annual report of the treasurer showed that 
the sum of $327.74 had been spent during the 
year, leaving on hand a balance of $72.51. In 
his annual report the secretary called attention 
to the fact that only three of the thirty-three 
societies in the conference were without pas- 
tors, and that many of the churches had within 
the past year been extensively repaired or reno- 
vated at an expense of many thousands of dol- 
lars. Among those mentioned are the Church 
of the Unity, Worcester, Lancaster, Gardner, 
Clinton, Hudson, Petersham, and Barre. 

It was moved and seconded that the secretary 
be instructed to procure a copy of Mr. Pardee’s 
address, and request to have it printed in the 
Christian Register. 

On motion of Rev. A. W. Littlefield of Fitch- 
burg it was voted “that a committee of three 
be appointed to collect information and statis- 
tics concerning the increase of membership in 
the churches of this conference within the past 
four years, and that they report the result to our 
next conference, including in their report such 
conclusions and suggestions for future effort in 
this direction as may seem to them wise and 
proper. ” 

The chair appointed Rev. A. W. Littlefield, 
Rev. John Baltzly, and Rey. L. G. Wilson. 

On motion of Rev. J. C. Duncan a vote of 
thanks was extended to the Church of the 
Unity for its hospitality and entertainment, and 
to the speakers who contributed to the success 
of the conference. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a con- 
sideration of “What the Laity want of the 
Clergy” and “What the Clergy want of the 
Laity.” The first speaker was John W. Staples, 
M.D., Worcester. He said that his earliest 
recollections were associated with ministers, for 
he was the son of a New England deacon. The 
speaker then described the ministerial visits to 
his father’s house and his attitude to the minis- 
ter. He then went on to describe the kind of 
man he should like his minister to be. He 
should be of sound body, interested in the 
sports of the children, a man of common sense, 
sincere, eloquent, companionable. Above all, he 
should have a divine call. 

Rev. E. F. Hayward of Marlboro responded 
with a paper on “What the Clergy want of the 
Laity.” 

The discussion of the subject was opened 
by Gen. Rockwood Hoar of Worcester. He 
said that we want to see in this country the 
same standard of manhood and womanhood in 
pulpit or pew. The hope of Unitarianism is 
that we have good, strong, wholesome ministers 
of whom we ask no more than that they show 
their manhood, and we in the pews back them 
up. The discussion was continued further by 
Messrs. Jerome Wheelock and Henry Mac- 
Gowan of Worcester, Corey of Sturbridge, St. 
John, Duncan, Walsh, and Littlefield. 

The closing address was given by Rev. John 
Baltzly of Hudson. The lesson of the confer- 
ence, he said, was suggested by the opening 
sermon of Prof. Fenn. We have been led to 
the sources of power, and we have found outlets 
for our power. Our duty is to make every 
church a school for the training of manly men 
and womanly women. At four o’clock the con- 
ference was adjourned. James C. Duncan, Sec- 
retary. 


Dangers in Unrestricted Chinese Immigration” ; 
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Business Notices. 


Auction Sale at Williams & Everett’s.—An 
unusual opportunity is offered of securing fine oil paint- 
ings, by American artists, at very low prices, by the auc- 
tion sale announced for Friday and Saturday of this week, 
at 3 p.M., at the galleries of Messrs. Williams & Everett, 
190 Boylston Street. It is gratifying to know. that this 
time-honored firm will continue “to do business at the old 
stand” until further notice. 
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courses upon “The Dominant Doctrines of Re- 
ligion as affected by Modern Science.” This 
series will be a sequel to the one delivered last 
winter on “The Unending Genesis of Things,” 
and will be arranged with special reference 
thereto, its chief purpose being to show that the 
latest and fullest additions to our knowledge of 
the universe do not, as so many suppose, destroy, 
but only transform religion, and to show exactly 
what that transformation is. The first three 
discourses will be an unfoldment of the “Origin 
and Various Developments of the Idea of God,” 
with special emphasis upon the character of the 
idea as existing in the minds of the foremost 
philosophers and scientists of the present age. 
Other topics of the series will be: “The Far- 
reaching Facts behind the Doctrine of the 
Fall”; “Prayer as Affected by the Reign of 
Law.” These discourses will be delivered at 
the regular Sunday morning services. 


Churches. 


_ Boston.— King’s Chapel: The mid-week 
service on Wednesday, February 5, at noon 
will be conducted by Rev. H. T. Secrist of 
Roxbury. 


Theodore Parker Memorial, Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte: Some’of the sermon topics for Febru- 


ary are: February 2, “The Social and Industrial 
”», 


“Everything for the Garden” is the heading of 
an advertisement appearing in our columns of the old 
established seedsmen and florists, Peter Henderson & Co,, 
3s and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 

Their advertisement offers their annual superb Cata- 
logue, entitled ‘Everything for the Garden,” which is in 
reality a book of 190 pages, containing over 700 engravings 
and 6 superb colored plates. This Catalogue is sent to all 
who send ten cents in stamps to cover the cost of postage 
and mailing. In addition to the Catalogue this firm, 
wishing to trace the result of their advertising in different 
papers, will send free, to all who order Catalogue and state 
where they saw the advertisement, a trial collection of 
six packets of choice vegetable and flower seeds, contained 
in a coupon envelope, which, when empty, and returned 
with an order from Catalogue, will be accepted as twenty- 
five cents in part payment. We advise our readers to avail 
themselves of this unusually liberal offer. 


February 9, “Manhood the Great Need of the 
Age”; February 16, third monthly lecture of the 
illustrated.course on art in the service of relig- 
ion. Topic, “From the Colosseum and the Cata- 
combs to the Cathedrals.” Eighty views. 


Brockton, Mass.—January 7 was a red- 
letter day in the annals of the Women’s Alliance 
in Brockton. A neighborhood meeting was held, 
and invitations had been sent to branches far 
and near. There were delegates from fourteen 
Branches and a goodly number from many of 
the Branches. It was thought advisable to 
have an all-day meeting, so as to more especially 
accommodate those that came from a distance 
and give them an opportunity to become more 
acquainted. The meeting was called to order 
by our worthy president, Mrs. A. C. Gibbs, who 
presided with grace and: courtesy and gave all 
present a cordial welcome. The meeting was 
opened by singing a hymn. Mrs. Davis, the 
recording secretary, had been invited to address 
the meeting. She gave an interesting and vivid 


Leicester, Mass.—The ordination of Mr. 
Artemas Lawrence Day, a graduate of Mead- 
ville, class 1901, now taking post-graduate’s 
course at Harvard, took place at the Second 
Congregational (Unitarian) Church on Friday 
evening, January 24. Dr, S. A. Eliot as mode- 
rator reported to the society and congregation 
that the council recommended Mr. Day’s ordina- 
tion to the Unitarian ministry, and his installa- 
tion over the Leicester church. Delegates were 
present from Brookfield, Worcester, and Hope- 
dale, and at the public services there was a large 


——— 


Four Needs.—In another column of this paper, the 
Paine Furniture Company explain to their customers the 
four necessary things for the care of books. They must 
be visible, protected, accessible, and attractive. They 
have provided for all four needs in a very. inexpensive 
form by a line of glass-front bookcases now on sale at 
their warerooms. Their low prices, in connection with 
this exhibit, make this an advantageous time for buying a 
book cabinet. 


account of her sojourn in the West, where she 
went to form Branches of the Women’s Alliance. 
She had some trying as well as ludicrous expe- 
riences. But for the joy that was set before her 
and the assurance of the blessing of those “who 
sow beside all waters,” she had faith that her 
labor was not in vain. It was apparent from 
the warm applause she received that the audi- 
ence sympathized with her. Mrs. Briggs recited 
a poem, and at half-past twelve all present were 
invited to partake of a collation. While doing so 
the boys’ orchestra of Unity Church discoursed 
sweet music, which was a new departure and an 
added pleasure. After a season of social enjoy- 
ment they reassembled at two o’clock. The 
subject for the afternoon was, “What shall we 
do for our young people?” There were many 
speakers : Miss Lewis of Hingham, our director, 
Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Thayer, Dr. Shippen, Mrs. 
White of East Bridgewater, and others. Inter- 
spersed with the speaking were piano duets 
finely performed by Mrs. C. A. Noyes and Mrs. 
D. E. Brown. Mrs. Thayer, our soprano singer 
| in the choir, gave delightful solos. It was a full 
day; but like all days, whether enjoyable or 
otherwise, it came to anend. Our parting word 
might well be, “The best is yet to be; trust 
God, nor be afraid.” 


Castine, Me.—Rev. Henry H. Woude, after 
a pastorate of five years, has resigned from the 
church in Castine, Me. Resolutions of respect 
for him as a man, a preacher of great abilities, 
and as an untiring worker for the private interests 
of the parish, as well as the community at large, 
were voted, and unanimously accepted and placed 
upon the parish register. It is no more than 
scant justice to add that this church was never 
so united, never so financially prosperous nor so 
well equipped for the work of a church, and 
never stood higher in the public esteem than it 
does to-day. The heartfelt best wishes of the 
whole society go with him. 


Hartford, Conn.—Rev. Joseph Waite, pas- 
tor of Unity Church, has begun a series of dis- 


a 


congregation. 


‘Scripture, Rev. F. L. Phalen of Worcester ; 


Mass.; charge to the people, Rev. William L. 
Walsh, Brookfield, Mass.; charge to the minis- 
ter, Rev. Louis G. Wilson, Hopedale, Mass. ; 
right hand of fellowship, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 


jamin A. Goodridge: 1901 was on the whole 
a prosperous year for this church, and the new 
year has opened with good promise. The danger- 
ous chasm between two pastorates has been 
safely bridged. The last dollar of debt on the 
church property has been paid. Necessary im- 
provements in the interior of the church have 
been made and paid for. The Sunday-school has 


has maintained a large class in the literature of 


become possessor of a handsome parsonage. A 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


ee 


Marriages. 


Following is the order of service: invocation, 
Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly, Worcester, Mass.; 


ordaining prayer, Rev. F. L. Phalen, Worcester, 
Mass.; sermon, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Boston, 


In Bélmont, 2sth inst., by Rev. Hilary Bygrave, Will- 
iam L. Adams and Alice iH. Johnston. 


Deaths. 


IN MEMORY OF MRS. GEORGE H. KINGSBURY. 


In Boston, 14th inst., Mrs. Marion Winchester Kings- 
bury, widow of Mr. George H. Kingsbury, and daughter 
of the late Edmund and Harriette (Mears) Winchester. 

She was a noble, intellectual, and cultured woman, and 
was much beloved by her family and friends. Her dispo- 
sition, which was hopeful and buoyant, and her strong 
faith carried her through a life of many trials. She be- 
lieved that all suffering was sent for the uplifting and per- 
fecting of character, and accepted all the events of life 
without complaint, having full trust that a loving Father 
knew what was best for her. 

She leaves four children to mourn her loss, namely: 
Miss Fanny Winchester Kingsbury, Mr. Edmund Win- 
chester Kingsbury, Mrs. Charles Brooks Appleton, and 
Miss Maud Lincoln Kingsbury. F. W. H. 


Boston, Mass.; benediction, the minister. 


Santa Barbara, Cal.— Unity Church, Ben- 


trebled its membership. The Women’s Alliance 


the Bible, and has successfully accomplished 
much work for both the charity that begins at 
home and the charity that goes abroad. The 
church has sustained most serious losses by 
death and by removal, but it has also made 
gratifying gains. ; 

Now at the beginning of the new year there is 
fresh cause for rejoicing. The parish will soon 
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fine lot has been bought by the parish in con- 
venient nearness to the church and the people; 
and upon it Mr. and Mrs. John H. Louderman 
will erect the building and makeit a gift to Unity 
Church. Plans have already been drawn, and 
work will begin very soon. Fortunate, indeed, 
has this church been all through its history in 
the generous friends who have helped and sus- 
tained it. 


Satank, Col.—The circuit work of Rev. 
Stephen Peebles, with headquarters at Satank, 
is going forward with its usual quiet effective- 
ness. Mr. Peebles has regular preaching ap- 
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pointments at Cattle Creek, at Carbondale, and 
at Satank; and he has preached once in the 
Methodist church at Rifle. The quiet per- 
sistence of this devout and intelligent mission- 
ary has been a productive and beneficent influ- 
ence throughout the neighborhood in which 
he labors. 

Seattle, Ore.— Rev. W. D. Simonds: Sun- 
day morning sermons are announced by the 
pastor as follows: February 9, “The Christ — of 
Legend — of History —of Reason”; .February 
16, ‘Ancient Infernos—The Hell of Con- 
science”; February 23, “Hosea Ballou”; March 
2, “An Honest Man — with an Honest Bible.” 


Uxbridge, Mass.— Rev. W. H. Savary of 
Groveland, Mass., gave a very thoughtful and 
suggestive lecture on Sunday evening, January 
19, at a union temperance service in the Unita- 
rian church. The subject was “The New De- 
parture in the Temperance Movement.” Com- 
mending the new puritanism, which fosters and 
practises total abstinence, the lecturer pleaded for 
the establishment of various substitutes for the 
saloon, which might be a “poor man’s club” with 
good influences. 


Ware, Mass.—Rev. O. J. Fairfield: Sefio- 
rita Huidobro of Boston, a native of Chili, gave 
a valuable address on “The Ethics of Race Re- 
lationship” Sunday evening, January 26, before 
a large audience. Church work is progressing 
under the new pastorate with much encourage- 
ment and enthusiasm. A reception was ten- 
dered Rev. and Mrs. Fairfield January 21 that 
was largely attended, and an awakened interest 
is being manifested. 


Watertown, Mass.—Rev. W. F. Green- 
man: On Wednesday, January 22, the Unita- 
rian Club held one of the most memorable meet- 
ings of its entire history. The plan and its ex- 
ecution originated with President Hobbs. At 
7.15 the members of the club and invited guests, 
upward of a hundred, sat down to supper; and it 
was a very jolly party. At 8.15, after the visi- 
tors had inspected the improvements upon the 
building, the meeting was called to order in the 
Sunday-school room, with the seats arranged in 
a semicircle about the big fireplace. A most 
informal and genial hour and a half followed, in 
which representatives of clubs from Roxbury, 
Dorchester, Boston, Newton, Newton Centre, 
Medford, Wellesley Hills, Winchester, and Con- 
cord, responded to the call to describe the work 
and aims of their clubs. The replies were in- 
structive and extremely entertaining: the merri- 
ment was constant. The fitting conclusion of 
the evening was afforded by Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, the president of the American Unitarian 
Association, who indicated how many lines of 
fascinating research were open to students of 
the Unitarian church problems and experiments 
in church and missionary activity. He recom- 
mended that some of these matters be taken up 
in the clubs for the sake of the cause as well as 
for the sake of the delightful entertainment they 
would afford. The visitors left with many testi- 
monies to the good time they had had, and with 
urgent requests that the Watertown Club should 
visit them in their respective clubs. 

Last year during the week before Easter 
preaching services were held on every evening 
but Saturday. The satisfaction with the results 
of these meetings was so great that it has been 
decided to hold a similar series this year. They 
are conducted entirely by the minister. - 


West Upton, Mass.— First Unitarian 
Church: During the pastorate, of a little more 


The! Christian Register. 


than a year, of Rev. Carl G. Horst, several im-. 


portant and a few minor changes have been 
effected through his suggestions, which have 
added much to the convenience and attiactive- 
ness of the church interior. Among the special 
features of the church religious work during the 
past year have been special weekly services 
during the Lenten season, with sermons by 
prominent out-of-town clergymen, the receiving 
of new members into the society annually on 
Easter Sunday, also the very successful celebra- 
tion of the tenth anniversary of the formation of 
the Channing Guild, held in the church auditorium 
in October, with an address by Rev. E. A. Hor- 
ton. Frequent Sunday evening vesper services, 
conducted by the pastor and choir, have de- 
lighted the large audience present. Rev. Mr. 
Horst delivered the baccalaureate sermon before 
the Upton high school graduating class of 1901 
in June last, also an address during the annual 
temperance rally meetings held here in Febru- 
ary, imparting new vigor and enthusiasm to all 
lines of work with which he is connected. 


Wilton, N.H.—First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society of Wilton Centre: This ancient 
church has recently accomplished through the 
kind assistance of some devoted summer resi- 
dents, who are earnest Unitarians, a much- 
needed renovation of its church. The leader to 
whose faith and persistence and good taste the 
society is indebted for this good work is a mem- 
ber of King’s Chapel when at her winter home. 
She has not only planned the improvements, but 
has raised almost all the money, about $750, ex- 
pended. This society, while small in numbers, 
is strong in its union, and is possessed of a 
number of thoroughly devoted and consecrated 
women, who are always seeking to do what they 
can to promote its interests. One of them has 
raised during the last two years a fund of $1,100 
against a day of need. The society is favored 
by the services of a devoted minister, Rev. 
W. F. Furman, who from Sunday to Sunday 
feeds his flock with solid nutriment. 


Woburn, Mass.—Rev. H. C. Parker: The 
annual meeting of the Ladies’ Charitable So- 
ciety Alliance Branch was held in the Unita- 
rian church Thursday, January 2, afternoon and 
evening. Following the business session, sup- 
per was served in the large vestry at 6.30 
o’clock. The tables presented a very handsome 
appearance. There were about one hundred 
and fifty guests. Mrs. H. C, Parker presided. 
The subject was “Proportion in Life.” 

The divisions of the topic and speakers 
were as follows: What Relative Proportion of 
our Time shall we give to Home? Mrs. Clara B. 
Beatley of Roxbury; to the Church, Mr. A. R. 
Linscott ; to Social Duties, Representative Henry 
M, Aldrich; How to balance Claims of Others 
with Duties to Ourselves, Rev. John Snyder, 
Wellesley Hills. 


Mts. Helen M. Huntington. 


Mrs. Helen M. Huntington, aged eighty-two 
years, died January 19 at the home of her sister, 
Mrs. L. D. Putnam, Grand Rapids, Mich. This 
brief statement tells of the close of a life of such 
unusual charm and beauty that it should not be 
allowed to pass without further notice. 

Mrs. Huntington was born in Deerfield, Mass., 
int819. Her life spans a very important por- 
tion of the history of our country, beginning 
when James Monroe*was President and before 
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Ulinois was a State; and, while she was in no 

sense a public character, she was a part of the 

mighty stream of influence that flowed out from 

New England and gave character to our great 

West. She was a typical New England woman, 

strong, but the embodiment of that gentle grace © 
which was irresistible, and which gave her great 

influence in whatever circle she moved. 


Mrs. Elizabeth W. Williams. 


Mrs. Elizabeth W. Williams, who died in 
Raynham, Mass., on the last day of December, 
1901, at the ripe age of eighty-eight years, was a 
woman of such marked qualities of character 
and such a useful life that it will seem to her 
many friends only natural and proper to find 
some word of appreciation concerning her in the 
Register. f 

Mrs. Williams, in both lines of descent, was 
of good Old Colony stock, her ancestors having 
been among the hardy settlers of Taunton, 
Mass., in 1637. In the neighboring town of 
Raynham she was born, there she was married, 
and there she passed the fourscore and eight 
years of her earthly sojourn, rearing her children 
and so fulfilling all the obligations of life as to 
endear herself to the entire community. She 
was a woman of great strength of character. 
Her judgment was so keen and sound, her 
integrity so absolute, and her sense of justice so 
free from selfish bias that her word commanded 
the respect of all who knew her. 

In religious faith Mrs. Williams was a Uni- 
tarian, and she was always ready to tell what 
she believed and why she believed it. From 
early womanhood she was a member of the 
First Parish Church of Taunton, and until the 
infirmities of age came upon her was a regular 
attendant on its services of worship and a par- 
ticipant in its activities. Her religion, an essen- 
tial element of her daily life, sustained her in 
many trials, and brought her serene and trustful 
to her end. 

A faithful wife and mother, a wise friend, a 
trusty, helpful member of the great human 
family, she did her work in life well, and has left 
a precious memory to those who are glad to 
“arise up and call her blessed.” 

“ Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain; but a 
woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised. Give her of the fruit of her hands, and 
let her own work praise her in the gates.” 


jPR Fr 
Brooktyn, N.Y. 


Rev. John H. Heywood. 


At the funeral service of Mr. Heywood the 
church was literally filled, standing room and 
all, with sympathetic people from every sect 
and denomination. The order of service was as 
follows : — 

Hymn, “The Silent Land,’ from Unity; : 
Scripture reading, the thirty-third Psalm, by 
Rev. Peyton H. Hoge, D.D., pastor Warren 
Memorial Presbyterian Church; hymn, “It Sing- 
eth Low in Every Heart”; prayer, by Rev. E. L. 
Powell, pastor First Christian Church; remarks, 
by Bishop Thomas U. Dudley (Episcopal); 
vocal solo, “One Sweetly Solemn Thought”; 
remarks, by Rev. Fred V. Hawley; hymn, 
“Lead, Kindly Light.” ; 

Dr. Powell in his prayer and Bishop Dudley 
in his remarks paid most loving tributes to the 
beautiful life of the deceased, each of them 
frankly expressing the feeling that, spite of all’ 
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differences in belief, here was a Christian char- 
acter that commanded their respect, their con- 
fidence, and their love. Rev. Fred V. Hawley, 
pastor of the church, spoke as follows : — 

“No word could possibly express the deep 
emotion in the hearts of the members of this 
church for one who has been its minister so 
long, and will ever continue to be its beloved 
pastor emeritus. For how many a soul has life 
been interpreted, sweetened, and made blessed 
by the cheerful, generous, and sympathetic in- 
fluence of his great capacious heart! At the 
marriage altar, by the coffin and the grave-side, 
consecrating the children to a life of religious 
training or comforting the aged and distressed, 
the gentle, loving spirit that dwelt in him 
brought sunshine alike to all. Sympathetic 
sharer of life’s mysterious moods, even when 
there were no words, in the presence of an 
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agony which makes men dumb, it was quite 
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gratitude. Immortal forever is such a soul. 
Living, indeed, is he to-day in minds made 
nobler by his presence, in hopes and aspirations 
born of his example, that lifts us up toward 
heaven. 
‘More homelike seems the vast unknown 
Since he has entered there ; 


To follow him were not so hard, 
Wherever he may fare.’ 


“Reyerently do we read in his face to-day, 
beautiful in the silence and majesty of death, 
the very message of the Master whom he 
served! 

« ‘Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you, Let not your heart be troubled, neither 
let it be afraid. This is the commandment 
which I /eave with you, the same which I have 
given you from the beginning, That ye love one 
another.’” : 
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A real toy kingdom is Lichtenstein, between 
Switzerland and Austria, on the Upper Rhine. 
It is only sixty-one square miles in area, with a 
population of ten thousand ; but it is an inde- 
pendent monarchy, with its prince, parliament, 
and all the appurtenances of a full-sized king- 
dom. Lichtenstein used to have an army of 
sixty-six men, but in 1868 she disbanded her 
soldiers, since when she has had no more. 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “ Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 
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Plcasantries. 


“Pa, what are prejudices ?” 


“ %, 
opinions, my son.” Sarita pa 


“Do you mean to say that Erastus Pinkley 
sell his vote?” “No,” answered Mr. Jim Colli- 
flower, “I wouldn’t say that ’Rastus sells his 
vote. But he’s willing to hire it out occasionally 
to select parties.”— Washington Star. 


“When will the Buller heliogram and_ tele- 
grams be published? Answer yes or no!” yelled 
Swift MacNeill, M.P., to Leader Balfour in the 
House of Commons the otherday. This is the 
first Irish bull of the season.— Boston Herald. 


“Don’t you get tired doing nothing all the 
time?” asked the young man interested in soci- 
ology. “Mister,” answered Perry Pathetic, “I 
git so tired doin’ nothin’ that I can’t do nothin’ 
else: 


D’Auber: “This is the landscape I wanted 
you to suggest a title for.” Critteek: “H’m! 
Rather impressionistic. Why not call it ‘Home’?” 
D’Auber: “‘Home? Why?” Critteek: “Be- 
cause there’s no place like it."—Philadelphia 
Press. 


Some boys were asked what they knew about 
the Pharisees. “They are a mean ‘lot, sir,” said 
one boy. “Why do you say so?” “Because 
some of them brought a penny to Christ once; 
and he took it in his hand, looked at it, and said, 
‘Whose subscription is this ??”"— Exchange. 


An appreciative account of the composer 
Thomas Arne (best known as the writer of 
“Where the Bee sucks” and “Rule Britannia”) 
appears in the Musical Times. A fine specimen 
of an English joke appears in the same number. 
Here it is. He: “What English composer is 
like a reply?” She: ‘Arne, sir.” 


An advertisement in an English paper pub- 
lished in India, headed “Joy to the World,” 
recommends Keshranjan Hair-oil as used by 
Maharajahs, Rajas, Zemindars, Ministers, 
Judges, Counsels, Pleaders, Doctors, Profes- 
sors, Students, etc., etc. It is a tonic; causes 
the hair to grow luxuriantly; cures baldness, de- 
bility of the brain, nervous dizziness, melan- 
cholia, short-sight, vertigo, etc., etc.” 


Two members of the same bar circuit in 
England are Mr. Richard Eve and Mr. Adam 
Walker. When the former desired to become 
a queen’s counsel, or to “take silk,” as the ex- 
pression is, he wrote, according to custom, to 
the seniors on his circuit to see whether they 
had any objection to his application. Mr. 
Walker’s reply was as follows: “Ay dear Eve: 
You may take silk or a fig leaf. I don’t care. 
ADAM.” (Eve took silk.) — The Green Bag. 


When the bishop came to dinner, he usually 
asked grace. But one day, when other com- 
pany came, Rosamond asked, “Mamma, shall 
we say grace to-day?” “No,” said mamma, “it 
will be a very informal dinner, and I think it is 
not necessary.” When the guests were all 
gathered about the table, the little one ex- 
plained during a pause in the conversation, 
“Mamma says that this is such an infernal din- 
ner that we need not have grace to-day !”— Ba/- 
timore Sun. 


What to do with Jefferson Davis, should 
he be captured, was a problem that puzzled 
the government. In speaking of it to General 
Grant one day, President Lincoln remarked: 
“There was once an Irishman who had signed 
the Father Mathew temperance pledge. Going 
into a saloon to get a glass of lemonade to 
quench his thirst, he leaned over and whispered 
to the bar-keeper, ‘And couldn’t you put a little 
brandy in it unbeknownst to mesilf?’ So,” 
continued Mr. Lincoln, “let Davis escape all un- 
beknown to yourself if you can.” 
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Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
Ss TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES * 


Town, City, County, Railroad, or other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. | All communica- 
tions confidential. Address the Boston Defaulted 
Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass, 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 


This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


in inducements to settlers of liberal religious 

views who desire a fine healthful climate and congenial 
surroundings at H1GHLAND SPRINGS, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores, post-office, school, 
telephone, public library, fire department, and only Unita- 
rian church in Virginia. Address E. S. REap, H1iGHLAND 
Sprincs, Va. 


Educa; ‘onal. 
ee a= 
POWDER PL . &,, 4OOL 
. POR BOY. %y %, 
ee 9 
is : ¢, 
Pe, §.B., Duxbury, Se 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL “**mass "°° 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. N. T. ALtew’ and 2,500 living alumni. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER 
Miss 1D 4 GEIN® R- CLARK, } Principzls. 


Elementary and advanced class. 
teaching. Scholarsh 
F. B. KN. 


FOR 
GIRLs 


URPEE’S 


mail you get your money’s worth in the Best Seeds that Grow—and you 
have your choice of Rare Novelties for 1902, which cannot be had else- 


register at the 


NEW 
BELLEVUE 


BEACON ST. 


(28) [January 301902 


Largest Mail-Order Seed House 
in the World. 3&3 In buying 
BURPEE’S SEEDS direct by 


card will do) for our complete Catalogue— 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, 


Personally Conducted Tours leave for 


CALIFORNIA tee gos. 
WASHINGTON mil 


Parties Februa 

March 14-28, April 
ns 825, and May 9. 
FLORID. A Party leaves February 10th. 
19-Day Tour. 


BOSTON 


HOTEL 


adjoining 
Unit arian Building 


SEND FOR SAMPLES’ =< 
C. ces xa we? | 
Wrep AND Cs | 
mat renuanenri 
< oe = = ELASTIC 
— G.W. BENT & CO: 
93 CAUSEWAY ST., 
Over WHEELER oiictic 
Styles REF; LEGTORS, 


by their merit, deserve your consideration. 
Tens of thousands doing faithful service 
to-day. Made for Chi use especially. 
Descriptive and illustrated catalogue 
FREE. Please state wants. Write at once. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., 
No. 100 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 


MEN EELY & co. BELL FOUNDERS 


Watervliet, West Troy, N. Y. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826. 


TheWorld Famous 


a 


Gro-fi-Ellis:Boston 


The above is the title of a pamphlet which 
we will mail to those interested on application. 


ame L 


HURCH 
ARPETS prices. 658 


FACTURERS 


WASHINGTON ST. 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


: BOSTON._ 


